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HE house in the clearing 
was as dark and quiet as 
the grave when Catherine 
and Tom reached it. Blackie 
did not bark at them, for he 
was shivering cheerfully at 
Tom’s heels. Catherine silently 
entered the house, and Tom 
went to one of the barns and 
unearthed his _ wool-lined 
leather coat and put it on in 
place of Gaspard’s patched 
Mackinaw. He returned to the 
‘house just as Catherine reap- 
peared with twenty-five of 
her grandfather’s cartridges 
and a small bag of flour. Tom 
mumbled words of thanks as 
she gave him the things. 
“Snowshoes and moccasins,” 
she whispered. “I almost for- 
got them; and I’m sure it will 
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snow before morning.” 

Again she slipped into the 
silent house, and again she re- 
turned, this time with a pair of 
cowhide moccasins, an assortment of 
woolen socks and two pairs of snow- 
shoes. They retired to a safe distance 
from the house and made everything 
into a pack. She helped him lift it to 
his shoulders and adjust it. “Now you 
must go, you must hurry,” she said. 

He extended his mittened hands and 
rested them lightly on her shoulders. 
“Tl go, and I'll hurry, of course,” he 
replied in quick husky tones. “But if 
it wasn’t for you I wouldn’t move an 
inch; I’d let them catch me and court- 
martial me and break me. Hunted by 
those fellows! A fugitive! But they'll 
forget it some day, and that’s the day 
I’m praying for, the day when I can 
tell you what I think of you, Cath- 
erine MacKim!” 

The next moment she was gone 
from beneath his extended hands, gone 
and vanished in the gloom toward the 
blacker gloom of the silent house. 
With his hands still extended he stood 
motionless for fully a minute, scarcely 
breathing. Then his arms sank slowly 
to his sides, and his breath escaped in 
a gasping sigh. He hitched his pack 
higher, turned abruptly and headed 
northward through the cold and the 
darkness; but, cold and dark though 
it was, he felt as warm as toast and 
stepped out with as much assurance 
as if the sun were shining. 

“By thunder, she kissed me!” he 
whispered. “Quick as winking, but 
that’s what it was! They can’t catch 
me now—not in fifty years!” 

He would probably have continued 
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ORAWINGS BY ERNEST FUHR 


** Good,’” said Mick Otter. ‘‘ Snow hide our track yesterday; wind hide him to-day’’ 


THE INTRUDER 


“y Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Seven. The Malecite uses bear's grease 


in that high strain for several minutes if he 
had not strode squarely into the raking bar- 
rier of a brush fence. In spite of a scratched 


face and a barked shin he felt at the top of — 


his form; but now he was more careful how 
he walked. 

As Catherine had predicted, the snow began 
to circle down just as Tom reached his camp 
on Papoose Lake. He put his pack into the 
lean-to, fed the fire and then went out and 
brought in his three traps, one of which held 
a mink. Returning to the camp, he made all 
his possessions, including the tarpaulin and 
the dead mink, into two formidable packs. 
Then, shouldering one of them, he started 
for Racquet Pond. 

It was close upon seven o’clock in the 
morning, and snow was still falling, when 
Tom reached the camp on Racquet Pond. 
He found Mick Otter up and eating break- 
fast by the light of the fire in the middle of 
the floor. In the fewest possible words Tom 
at once explained how things were at the 
clearing. 

“Got you,” said the old Malecite, gulping 
the last of his mug of tea as he rose to his 
feet. “I go. You eat breakfas’, then fetch in 
two trap by brook, then pack. Git other five 
trap sometime maybe. Don’t matter now.” 

As soon as Tom had eaten his breakfast he 





brought in the two nearest traps, which were 
empty. The snow continued to circle down 
through the windless air. The morning came 
on grayly without a gleam of sunshine. He - 
made another pack of everything that he 
could find round the camp—pelts, dried and 
fresh, provisions and blankets and the two 
traps—and wondered what they should do 
with all the luggage. 

It was ten o’clock when Mick Otter came 
in staggering under his load. Dropping it, he 
shook and beat the clinging snow from his 
head and shoulders and with a grunt sat 
down in the doorway of the shack. “You 
make darn bad pack,” he said. 

Tom grinned, but said nothing. 

“Chuck fire out now,” said Mick. “Smoke 
smell long ways.” 

Brand by brand Tom tossed the fire out 
into the new snow. 

“Good,” said Mick. “This snow darn good 
too, you bet. Don’t let up one-two day 
maybe. We make toboggan now an’ git out, 
what ?” 

“Whatever you say,” replied Tom. “You 
are in command as long as we stay on the 
ground. But what shall we make the tobog- 
gan of, and how long will the job take us? 
We are supposed to be in a hurry, I believe.” 

Axe in hand, Mick got to his feet and 






walked to a big spruce that 

towered near by; all of it ex- 

cept the brown base and the 
lower branches was lost to 
view in the twirling white 
veils of snow. He hoisted 
himseli_to the lowest branch 
and lopped it off; then he 
cut five more tough, wide 

- branches; and with them and 
strips cut irom a blanket he 
quickly fashioned what he 
called a toboggan. He laid all 
the packs on it and fastened 
them down with the tarpau- 
lin; then he rigged strong 
traces of blanket to the for- 
ward end. 

“Now we pull him,” he said. 
“Guess he slide pretty good; 
an’ the snow fill up his track 
darn quick.” 

Dragging their possessions 
at their heels, they rounded 
the western end of the pond. 
Then, pulling like horses, they 

headed north, each with a rope of 
blanket over his shoulder and gripped 
in both hands. The toboggan stuck 
frequently and had to be yanked this 
way and that and lifted by the end. 
It was hard work, and they made slow 
progress, but they kept at it without 
rest until three o’clock in the after- 
noon. All the while the snow continued 
to fall thickly and windlessly. 

They pulled into a close thicket of 
young spruces, made a small fire and 
melted snow for tea. After eating a 
few slices of bread and drinking a 
kettleful of hot tea, they continued on 
their journey. The day darkened to 
black night, and still they toiled for- 
ward. The light new snow reached to 
their knees. It was rough going all 
the way over blow-downs and hidden 
hummocks of moss and rocks and 
through tangles of every variety of 
underbrush. There were never more 
than a few yards of level ground at a 
stretch. Mick Otter missed his footing 
and fell twice, and Tom did the same 
thing four times. Twice one of the 
packs worked loose and dropped off, 
and at last the sledge itself fell apart 
from sheer wear and tear. 

“Guess we go far ’nough to-night,” 
said the old Malecite. 

They cleared a space in the heart of 
a clump of cedars and rigged the tar- 
paulin for a roof. Since the snow was 
still falling thickly, they permitted 
themselves a good fire and then took 
to their blankets and fell asleep. 

Just before the first pale shimmer of 
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dawn when the fugitives awoke the snow had 
ceased to fall; but it lay all round them 
almost hip-deep and clung in great masses 
to the bowed tops and branches of the trees. 
They fried bacon and boiled water over a 
mere pinch of fire. Then they built a new 
and stronger drag for their baggage, changed 
their boots for moccasins, donned their snow- 
shoes and set out again. The east showed 
silver, then red and then gold through the 
snow-burdened towers of the forest. Pres- 
ently the sun lifted above the edge of the 
world, and with it came a vigorous wind in 
front of which even in the sheltered woods 
the ligut snow went up in clouds and fell in 
showers and masses. 

“Good,” said Mick Otter. “Snow hide our 
track yesterday; wind hide him to-day.” 

“We seem to be playing in luck,” replied 
Tom. “Are you heading for anywhere in par- 
ticular ?” 

“Git to one darn good camp by sundown 
maybe,” answered Mick. “Have buckwheat 
flapjacks an’ molas’ for supper maybe.” 

“A camp!” exclaimed Tom. “Do you mean 
a lumber camp? That would be a crazy thing 
to do!” 

“Nope; don’t mean lumber camp. Camp I 
make long time back. Live in him three-four 
week las’ winter.” 

The cold was piercing, and the lightness of 
the snow made the going exceedingly difficult, 
but it improved as the wind drove the snow 
into white headlands and packed it tight. 

Before noon snowshoer’s cramp attacked 
the muscles of Tom’s legs. It was exactly noon 
when he gave up and sat down with a yelp 
of pain. Mick Otter saw at a glance what 
the trouble was, and, making a fire, dragged 
Tom close to it. Then he took a pot of bear’s 
grease from the luggage, melted a quantity 
of it and rubbed it vigorously into Tom’s 
cramped muscles. 

Tom held his nose. “If the detective gets 
a whiff of that, he'll track us round the 
world,” he said when Mick had finished. 

“We don’t go round the world, so that 
a’ right,” replied the Malecite. 

The bear’s grease proved to be as potent as 
it smelled; by the time they had cooked and 
eaten dinner Tom’s muscles were free from 
pain and comparatively limber. But it was 
not until a full hour after sunset that Mick 
Otter halted and said they had arrived at the 
camp. He let fall his trace and vanished into 
a wall of spruces. Tom lay back on the loaded 
drag. Presently he saw the glow of firelight 
through the heavy branches and crowded 
stems of the thicket. 

“Come in,” called Mick a moment later. 
“Plenty time unload after supper.” 

The camp was one to be proud of. It was 
at least thirty feet long; in width it dwindled 
from perhaps fifteen feet to as many inches; 
and it was so high that Tom could stand up- 
right. The front wall was built of logs, and 
part of the roof was of poles and brush; the 
sides and most of the roof were of rock and 
earth. It pierced the rugged hill at a gentle 
slant. Years ago, when Mick Otter had first 
found it, it had been a brush-filled little gully 
backed by a cave in which a large bear was 
living. 

Tom scrambled through the small doorway 
and found the place full of smoke from the 
newly lighted fire, which burned in a chimney 
of mud-plastered stones that went crookedly 
upward against one rocky wall and vanished 
through the roof of poles. Remembering the 
camp on Racquet Pond, he remarked on 
Mick’s evident appetite for smoke. 

“A’ right pretty soon, you bet,” said Mick. 
“Coons make nest in the chimley maybe, or 
maybe snow stuff him up. One darn good 
chimley anyhow. He suck up smoke fine most 
times.” 

At that moment a bushel or so of snow slid 
down and extinguished the fire, leaving the 
owner and his guest in absolute darkness. 

“That’s a’ right,” said Mick. “Now he suck 
up smoke fine.” He quickly cleared the snow 
and the wet fagots from the hearth and laid 
and touched a match to dry bark and dry 
wood. The smoke went straight up the chim- 
ney in the most knowing manner, and he was 
pieased. “You don’t find no better chimley 


nor him in Fredericton nor way down in Noo 
York nor Muntreehall.” 

Working in the increasing light from the 
hearth, the Malecite raised a square of poles 
from the floor—a thing that looked more like 
a raft than a door—and propped it ‘across the 
low entrance of the cave. 

“He have two good hinge made of ol’ boot 
las’ winter,” he explained, “but some darn 
bar come along an’ bust him in, I guess.” 

“Don’t apologize,” said Tom, kicking off 
his snowshoes and throwing aside his knit 
cap and his leather coat. “If I had been the 
bear I should have stayed right here till 
spring once I had forced the door.” 

He sat down on a heap of dry brush close 
to the fire, and Mick went to the far end of 
the cave to examine the stores that he had 
left there the winter before. “That bar stop 
plenty long enough!” he exclaimed. “He eat 
all the prune an’ all the backum, darn his 
long snout!” 

“Ts that so!” cried Tom, now keenly inter- 
ested. “And what about the molasses ?” 

“He don’t git that molas’, no,” replied 
Mick. “He don’t have no corkscrew ‘long 
with him that trip, I guess.” 

“And the buckwheat meal? How about 
that ?” 

“Buckwheat a’ right too.” 

“T’ll fetch the pan and the kettle and the 
baking powder.” 

The supper was appetizing. The flapjacks, 
fried in a pan greased with a rind of bacon, 
and flooded with molasses while they were 
still steaming hot, were delicious. Even the 
two that missed the pan in the act of turning 
and flapped into the fire lost nothing in 
flavor. 

After supper they brought in the luggage 
and spread their blankets to warm. The wind 
continued to blow, and the snow to drift 
before it, but there was enough dry fuel 
inside to last for several days. 

In the morning they found the hingeless 
door banked high with snow; and, on push- 
ing their way out, they saw that the trail 
they had left had drifted full up to the edge 
of the dense woods that screened the front of 
their retreat. A land of small, heavily wooded 
hills lay round them. The sky was clear, a 
thin wind was still flying, and the air was 
bitterly cold. Plunging and squirming through 
tangles of brush and snow that were hip-deep, 
they made their way over the roof of their 
dwelling and up the rough slope behind, and, 
on reaching the crown of the hill, Tom 
climbed into the spire of a tall spruce. From 
there he could see for miles in every direc- 
tion. Looking back over the country through 
which they had made the laborious journey, 
he saw nothing except black forests and gray 
swamps and here and there the pale trunks 
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of birch trees, or a ridge of high gray maples 
and beeches, and patches and strips of gleam- 
ing snow everywhere. Nothing moved except 
the wind and thin, sudden clouds of snow 
that puffed up and ran and sank before it. 
No trace of smoke, no sign of human habi- 
tation or of trafficking tinged the clear air 
above the forests or marred the white of the 
open spaces. He turned his head and searched 
every square yard of the landscape in sight. 
There was no smoke or ghost of smoke any- 
where or any break in the timber that looked 
as if the hand of man had done it; there was 
no sign of movement on the patches and 
Janes of snow. He descended and reported to 
Mick Otter. 

“That a’ right,” said Mick. “Guess we ston 
here an’ see what happen, hey? Don’t make 
no tracks in front, an’ lay low, what ?” 

“Sounds good to me; but what about our 
smoke ?” asked Tom. 

Mick pointed down the southern slope of 
the hill, where the underbrush between the 
boles of the wide-limbed spruces and firs 
grew thick and interlaced. “Darn little smoke 
git through that. Burn dry hard wood all day 
anyhow, an’ mighty little of him.” 

“Tt seems to me we might stay here until 
Tone and the detective chuck it. If we keep 
a sharp lookout they won’t catch us in day- 
light; and they’ll never find the cave at night. 
It suits me. I don’t want to go any farther 
away than I have to.” 

“Maybe; but we stop here only two-three 
day to rest up an’ look out. Go north an’ 
west then to place I know where we buy 
grub. Find little camp of mine pretty near 
the hull way. Maybe they don’t know nothin’ 
about you over to Timbertown—so we trap 
an’ make some money, what?” 

“Buy grub? We have enough to last us 
weeks; and I haven’t a dollar.” 

The Malecite smiled and tapped his chest 
with a mittened finger. “Got plenty dollar 
an’ plenty fur, me, Mick Otter.” 

All that day and the next they worked at 
building a real toboggan and left the task 
only to eat and to climb occasionally into the 
top of their lookout tree. They failed to dis- 
cover any sign of pursuit. 

The toboggan was made of thin strips of 
seasoned ash that Mick had prepared for 
that very purpose two years ago. Numerous 
crosspieces of the same tough wood held 
them in place edge to edge; and since they 
lacked both nails and screws they had to tie 
the crosspieces down with thongs of leather. 
They were without a gimlet; they were with- 
out even a small bit of wire that they might 
have heated and burned holes with. The 
numerous holes through which the thongs of 
leather were passed had to be bored and cut 
with Mick Otter’s sheath knife and Tom’s 


. rubbed it vigorously into Tom’s cramped muscles 





penknife. The strips of ash that formed the 
floor of the toboggan were an inch thick. 
They bored and they gouged; they raised 
blisters in unexpected places on their hard 
fingers; and finally Tom broke the tips off 
both blades of his knife. But they stuck to it 
and made a good job of it. 

They buried half their wheat flour, a little 
of their bacon, the half-full jug of molasses 
and the tin can of buckwheat meal in the 
cave and banked the low door with logs and 
brush. Then they dragged the new toboggan 
up and over the hill and down the northern 
slope. The new-risen sun showed a hazy face 
above the black hills, and the light wind that 
fanned along out of the east had no slash or 
sting in it. 

“That snow work for us ag’in maybe,” said 
Mick Otter. oe 

Back in Gaspard’s clearing the days had 
not passed so pleasantly or so uneventfully. 
When Catherine parted with Tom in the dark 
outside the big log house her action had 
affected her almost as keenly and deeply as 
it had affected him; her own astonishment 
at what she had done was almost as great as 
his. She had slipped into the house again and, 
safe in her room without having disturbed 
any one of the three sleepers, had lain wide 
awake for hours. 

At five o’clock she heard sounds in the 
house—the voices of Ned Tone and the de- 
tective, then the voice of her grandfather and 
then the rattling and banging of the lids and 
the door of the stove. She continued to lie 
still, though it required effort. Half an hour 
later she heard the front door open and shut. 
Then she left her bed and, going to her open 
window, thrust her hand out between the 
woolen curtains. She smiled happily at the 
touch of the big snowflakes on her hand. 
Dressing, she went downstairs and found her 
grandfather seated alone at the lamp-lit table, 
feeding scraps of scorched bacon to Blackie. 

“T didn’t cook fer ’em nor eat with ’em,” 
he said. 

All that morning Gaspard worked about 
the barns. Ned Tone and the detective re- 
turned to the house at noon and immediately 
began to ask questions. Had the man who 
called himself —Tom Anderson gone away 
alone? Did he know these woods? When had 
they seen him last? Was he alone then? Did 
he have provisions and a rifle? 

Catherine smiled and Gaspard scowled. 
Neither made the least pretense of answering 
the questions. Then Ned Tone blustered and 
spoke in a large manner of the power of the 
law, and old Gaspard Javet, confronting him 
with bristling eyebrows and flashing eyes and 
quivering whiskers, threatened to throw him 
out of the house. 

“Don’t lose your temper and do anything 
rash, old man,” said the detective. “I repre- 
sent the law here.” 

“Prove it!” Gaspard retorted. 

The man opened his inner coat and showed 
a metal badge, but Gaspard sneered. “I warn 
the two of ye right here an’ now to git out 
o’ my house an’ off my land. I reckon ye 
don’t know who I am, stranger. If I fight 
my own battles agin the likes of Ned Tone 
an’ yerself, it ain’t because I hev to; an’ if 
I was to do a mite o’ shootin’ myself, it 
wouldn’t be because I had to. This here law 
ye talk about wasn’t made jist so’s ignorant, 
no-count lumps like yerself an’ Ned Tone 
can clutter up an honest man’s kitchen. Clear 
out, or there’ll be some shootin’ now an’ 
maybe some law later.” 

Tone and the stranger went reluctantly out 
into the storm and built themselves a camp 
half a mile away. They had brought blankets 
in with them from Boiling Pot, and they had 
enough provisions to last them ten days. 

“Do you think that was wise, granddad ?” 
Catherine asked. 

“It was right anyhow,” the old woodsman 
replied. “We ain’t hidin’ Tom. He went off 
with Mick Otter to trap fur, didn’t he? If 
they don’t know that Mick’s along with 
him that’s thar own lookout, ain’t it? If any 
harm ever comes to Tom, it won’t be my 
fault nor yours neither, I reckon.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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N the old days trial by battle was super- 

I seded by trial by oath and ordeal; but in 
the Perkins family trial by battle between 

Sally and Clem was superseded by trial by 
wit. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Perkins agreed that, if 
Sally and Clem had not been the only chil- 
dren of the family, their domestic life might 
have been less volcanic. But the farmhouse, 
on a Kansas prairie, was two miles from any 
neighbor, and Sally and Clem necessarily lived 
a life of their own. 

They did not look like twins; still less did 
they act like twins. Sometimes Sally was 
larger than Clem. Sometimes Clem was larger 
than Sally. Sometimes one was stronger, 
sometimes the other. When Sally would rise 
before she was called,—and calling was early 
on the Perkins farm,—hustle out of doors 
and do deep breathing, go to the barn and 
punch a flake of hay tied in a gunny sack 
and suspended from a beam, swing from the 
smooth hedge pole that she and Clem had set 
up as a trapeze, then run round the lot at a 
good sharp trot, it was positive proof that 
Clem had defeated her in battle. She was get- 
ting up her muscle. She took defeat hard, 
much harder than Clem did. No one ever saw 
him rise early to exercise; weeding, hoeing, 
milking, chopping wood and chasing cattle 
were exercise enough for him. 

During times of most marked domestic up- 
heaval that were owing to trials by battle 
both parents looked forward hopefully to the 
day when the twins should be too big to 
fight; but it seemed inconceivable that the 
time should ever come when the twins would 
settle their immediate differences, discussions 
and dissensions wholly without blows and 
wrestlings. 

But like a thief in the night the day did 
come when from outside sources Clem be- 
came convinced that boys do not fight girls 
with their fists. He had always heard the doc- 
trine at home but could see for himself that 
it was false and untenable. He knew that 
boys did fight girls with their fists, for he 
himself had done it; he had matched muscle 
too many years with Sally not to know. But 
outside influence from persons of your own 
age, kind and sex is a potent force, and be- 
cause of it life on the Perkins farm ceased 
to be the simple, straight from the shoul- 
der, strenuous affair it had been and became 
instead of a thing of stratagems and strange 
manceuvres. The Perkins parents ceased to be 
horrified onlookers at trials by battle, but 
instead became enmeshed in subtleties and 
unexpected catastrophes that were scarcely 
less bewildering. 

Not that the twins found anything to crit- 
icize. They were well content with life, with 
each other and with their own established 
methods—until the incredible thing hap- 
pened. Clem lost his head and his heart to a 
city visitor who came to infest the hitherto 
harmless precincts of their neighbors’ home. 

Sally had no more objection to the fluttery 
frivolity of the girl, who was Rosaleen’s 
cousin, than she had to good-natured Rosa- 
leen herself until she perceived the girl’s dis- 
astrous effect on Clem. Then her sense of 
outrage and insult knew no bounds. As in 
older days a person resented a witch or the 
evil eye, so Sally resented this dolly damsel 
who worked such disreputable changes in her 
brother. 

Clem would neither hunt nor fish. He took 
no real, whole-souled interest in anything 
that the twins were wont to do. He haunted 
the looking-glass above the kitchen sink and 
purloined one for his own room—a sign of 
deterioration so inexplicable that it harrowed 
Sally in her sleep. Clem, who had always 
regarded his one necktie as a mere halter and 
a badge of servitude, now bought two and 
wanted three. He spent his scant income, not 
on tackle and shot and things he and his twin 
sorely needed, but on horrible pointed tan 
shoes, tan polish, and on having his hair cut. 
And all for what? To hurry through his eve- 
ning chores, not so that they might have 
more time in which to do things worth while, 
but so that he might start earlier for the 
neighbors’. And then what? To look like a 
besotted calf while Lily Long smiled most 
simperingly and whispered, “You're a regular 
lady-killer! I knew it the minute I saw you! 
Don’t come too near little me!” 

Here was good ground for trial by wit, but 
Sally could not get Clem’s ear or even attract 
his attention. He had become impervious; 
there was no point of contact. What could 
she do? Whatever would open his eyes, she 
decided, must come from some other source, 
preferably from Lily Long herself. If Lily 
Long could only be caught laughing at him! 
Clem could not stand being laughed at. Just 
once would do. But if seeing Clem as he was 
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in his new role would not make Lily Long 
laugh, what would? According to Sally’s 
standards there was already plenty to laugh 
at in Clem’s looks, manners and wearing 
apparel. The trouble was that Lily Long 
hadn’t sense enough to see it. She couldn’t 
laugh at anything that it took any sense to 
see. When Lily laughed it would have to be 
at some one’s slipping on a banana peel or 
falling over a bucket of water or something 
like that. But Clem was not the sort of boy 
to have accidents of that sort. And yet, Sally 
resolved bitterly, Lily Long must be made to 
laugh at Clem if Clem was to be saved for 
the life of robust virility Sally had planned 
for him. 

Like all the other pupils at their school the 
twins had their own horses, or ponies, as they 
called the small, lightly built animals. Sally’s 
horse, Flicker, was better to look at than 
Clem’s because she took better care of him 
than Clem did of his. Flicker was beautifully 
curried; his mane shone and his tail waved. 
Peck, Clem’s horse, was usually muddy to the 
knees, rough of hide and with mane and tail 
tangled with burs and mud. His father said 
that Clem’s horse looked like thirty cents, 
and Sally’s like a thousand dollars. 

When Clem began his assiduous attentions 
at the neighbors’ he tried to improve Peck’s 
appearance, but he had little success; and to 
make things worse Peck began to limp. Clem 
accused him of limping on purpose. 

Every evening Clem looked longingly at 
Sally’s seemingly spirited and certainly pol- 
ished animal; but he knew that Sally was 
strictly on the watch. After a call from 
Rosaleen, who rode over to borrow a waffle 
iron and giggled out some of the sayings of 
Lily Long-to Clem, Sally set her lips and 
planned to watch her horse even more closely. 

“She says,” snickered 
Rosaleen, imitating in 
clumsy fashion her cous- 
in’s babyish tones, “ ‘Oh, 
you are such a wonder- 
ful equestrian! And pocr 
little me can’t ride at all! 
How I would love to! 
On your horse—except 
he’s so fiery I wouldn’t 
dare! Little me’s ’fraid!’ ” 

“And poor Peck’s no 
goer anyway, and now 
he’s lame to boot!” sput- 
tered Sally. 

“And say,” confided 
Rosaleen, “she’s going to 
try it to-night! Clem 
said so. I wish you could 
be there to see it!” 

It was the last thing 






Sally was strictly 


Sally wanted to see. She could have howled 
in her wrath! But she could think of no 
plan; a gloomy watching of Clem’s every 
move seemed to be her only resource. 

That evening after chores were out of the 
way she stood near him when in exasperation 
he tried to brush Peck into some sort of 
nobility of appearance. 

“What on earth are you working so hard 
over poor old Peck for, Clem?” she asked. 
“You never used to!” 

“Oh, nothing,” murmured Clem, knowing 
all too well that Sally could read his every 
secret. 

“Rosaleen was over here this afternoon, 
and she tells how Lily Long laughs at all the 
boys she knows and tells everybody the fool- 
ish things they say and do!” Sally said by 
‘way of experiment. 

“So much the better,” thought Clem. He 
had seen no signs of her laughing at him. The 
more she laughed at the others the better. 
But he said nothing. 

“She laughs at the things that happen to 
them when they are trying to be nice to her,” 
continued Sally. “One boy sat dowm on a 
chair that wasn’t there, and one got to sneez- 
ing when he was giving her a box of candy. 
She laughs her head off at them and tells 
jokes about them to everybody; and then 
everybody laughs at them too.” 

Lily would do no laughing at him at least, 
thought Clem, but again he said nothing. 

“She'll laugh at Peck, you better believe,” 
Sally answered as if Clem had spoken aloud, 
“the way he limps and all!” 

That shot struck home, but what could he 
do? And he must be off if Lily was to have 
the ride she wanted. 

“Sally!” called her mother. “Sal-lee!” 

Sally started for the house on the run, and 
Clem straightened up, 
brushed himself off, 
on the watch at the road, looked at the 

house, looked at Sally’s 
Flicker in his stall, bit 
his lips, grinned and led 
Flicker out. He saddled 
and bridled him and, 
without looking to the 
| right or to the left, 
} started on his way. 
‘“‘Why, Sally, Clem’s 
gone!” exclaimed his as- 
tonished mother as she 
happened to see his 
dwindling figure down 
the road. ‘‘He always 
comes in first!” 
-~ Gone? That certainly 
meant something. 
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Sally hurried to the barn. Peck was there, 
but Flicker was not. That was one on her. A 
steely light shone in her gray eyes. “I'll give 
him fifteen minutes’ start,” she said to herselt 
as the call to battle hummed through her 
veins. “Then we'll see!” 

Clem was not in sight when Sally started 
on the limping Peck. He was not in sight 
when she rode discreetly up the driveway by 
Rosaleen’s house and hitched Peck to the 
post where Flicker was already tied. So far 
so good. The risk was great, but so was the 
stake. 

Sally slipped round to the kitchen; she had 
no fear that Clem and Lily Long would be 
there. They sat in the parlor. 

“Rosaleen,” whispered Sally when she had 
attracted the girl’s attention, “keep still! Come 
on out here. Bring your mother.” 

When they were outside and walking toward 
the corral Sally confided her plan to them 
and while they stifled their laughter as best 
they could swore them to secrecy. “Keep your 
father off my tracks, Rosaleen,” she said. 
“and find Skeet and do your best to make 
him keep still!” 

Sure now of not being interrupted, Sally 
chose the biggest Holstein cow in the corral, 
put a halter on her, led her to the hitching 
post and calmly hitched her. Then she took 
Clem’s saddle off Flicker and put it on the 
cow. Next she resaddled Flicker with her own 
saddle off Peck, mounted Flicker and, leading 
Peck and waving her hat to the fluttering 
handkerchiefs by the kitchen door, cautiously 
rode away. 

Meanwhile Clem had been having a bliss- 
ful half hour, fed on cake of Rosaleen’s 
baking, which he fondly believed was a mas- 
terpiece of Lily’s, and fed on saccharine 
remarks of Lily’s that were indubitably her 
own. “And to think you brought your own 
dear horse, your very own steed! That pranc- 
ing, fiery animal for me to ride! For poor 
little frightened me to ride on! And by moon- 
light! How thrilling! How glorious! But you 
will have to take care of me, you great big 
strong boy! You mustn’t let that fiery horse 
of yours hurt poor litty-bitty me!” 

It was the most heart-palpitating talk 
Clem had ever heard. It rolled over his soul 
like waves of melted sugar. He had ‘never 
dreamed that life was anything like this, or 
girls either. But of course there weren’t any - 
more like Lily. How wonderful she was! 

“Let’s take the ride now!” she urged with 
timid eagerness. 

“Are you going to ride?” came a call from 
Rosaleen’s mother that was echoed dutifully 
by Rosaleen. “We are coming out to see how 
you get along!” 

Proud of the good-looking mount he had 
to offer his lady, Clem sauntered out with the 
fluttering Lily, and Rosaleen and her mother 
joined them on the porch. The brilliant moon- 
light flooded the dooryard and the driveway. 
Every object was as vividly distinct as the 
brightest. full moon could make it. Clem’s 
o bulged. What was that he was looking 
at 

Rosaleen gave way to a wild whoop of 
uncontrollable "laughter; her mother shook 
with that silent, painfal mirth which knows 
no outlet. The big black-and-white Holstein, 
singularly vivid as to her spots, blotches and 
markings, stood tied to the hitchine post, 
complacently chewing her cud, with the in- 
congruous saddle rakishly perched on her 
broad back. It was an incredibly harrowing 
sight for Clem. 

Lily Long, who from Clem’s horrified 
silence suspected that some one had played a 
joke on him, switched quickly into the atti- 
tude of a person who knew all about it and 
began to laugh merrily. 

That promptly brought Ciem to his senses. 
So she was laughing at him! She was laugh- 
ing at him! Just as Sally had said. 

His years of various sorts of struggles and 
trials with Sally had not been spent wholly 
in vain. So she was laughing at him, was she ? 
Well, there were witnesses, thank fortune! 
With singular address he reorganized his fea- 
tures. “Why, yes, you timid, frightened little 
girl,” he said, turning on Lily Long. “You 
told me so much about being afraid of my 
fiery charger that for your especial benefit 
I’ve arranged a good safe mount for you that 
you will find exactly suited to you! Come on; 
Tl give you just the sort of ride you ought 
to have!” 

“Good joke on you, Lily!” laughed the 
hilarious Rosaleen, inspired by many a snub 
from Cousin Lily as well as by a smoulder- 
ing fondness for Clem. The new twist that 
Clem had given the joke was greatly to her 
liking. 

“Good joke on you, Lily!” piped the small 
son of the family, perched on top of the 
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fence, highly delighted to see the joke de- 
flected from his hero to a most deserving 
target. 

It all came in a minute or less, and Lily 
Long, who could not stand being laughed at 
even so well as Clem, checked in her perfid- 
ious mirth, disclosed a brand-new Lily Long; 
at least it was brand-new to Clem. 

In no uncertain terms she blazed forth her 
wrath atid showed a volume and directness 
of speech he had no idea she possessed. She 
made it plain that he had insulted her, des- 
perately insulted her, past all hope of repara- 
tion or forgiveness. She was going away at 





UR stellar system is of such enormous 
O size that it is impossible to give an 

adequate idea of its dimensions and 
very difficult to express them at all in intel- 
ligible terms. Probably the best method is to 
begin by saying that the velocity of light is 
rather less than two hundred thousand miles 
in one second, and that it would therefore 
travel nearly a million miles in five seconds. 
To reach us from the moon would require a 
little over one second, to reach us from the 
sun about eight minutes. To reach us from 
the most remote planet, Neptune, would re- 
quire four hours. If Neptune were suddenly 
to be extinguished, we should not learn of 
that fact until four hours later. Except for 
the comets, its path, or orbit, forms the out- 
most boundary of our solar system, as far as 
we now know it. 

Far beyond this boundary extends the stel- 
lar system. The nearest star is of course our 
sun, but the next nearest is two hundred and 
seventy thousand times as remote and is 
called Alpha Centauri. To reach us from it 
light requires four years of constant travel, 
and we may express this distance by saying 
that this star is four light years away. Within 
sixteen light years there are about twenty 
independent stars; all the rest are more re- 
mote—generally much more so. We say inde- 
pendent, because several of these stars are 
double, and one at least is a triple. By a dou- 
ble star we mean that we have here two 
suns comparatively near together, and revolv- 
ing about their common centre of gravity, 
which is a point lying between them, but 
nearer to the heavier sun. 

Alpha Centauri is named for the Greek 
letter alpha and is the brightest star in the 
constellation of the Centaur. It is so far south 
that it is never visible in the United States 
or in Europe, and for this reason has no 
common name, such as Sirius or Arcturus. 
The ancients did not even know of its exist- 
ence. It is a very little brighter than Arcturus. 
When seen through a powerful telescope it 
is a most magnificent object, being the bright- 
est double star in the sky. These two great 
suns, one twice as bright as our own and the 
other more than half as bright, revolve about 
one another in a period of eighty years. 
Their greatest distance apart is about that of 
Uranus from the sun, or twice that of Saturn. 
Far outside of them revolves a third sun, 
making the star a triple. This last has only 
recently been discovered and is so faint that 
it cannot be seen without a telescope. It will 
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be many years before we can determine its 
orbit or its distance from the other two. 
Sirius is the brightest star in the sky, north 
or south. It is just twice as remote as Alpha 
Centauri, and it too has a companion, which 
is about as massive as our sun, but it is so 
faint and so near to Sirius that it can only 
be detected with a very powerful telescope. 
Sirius has two and a half times the mass of 
the sun, but is some fifty times as bright. The 
brightness of the companion on the other 
hand is scarcely one two-hundredth as great. 
While all the stars are of the same order of 
mass,—that is to say, very few, if they could 
be put in the scales, would weigh less than 
one tenth or more than ten times as much as 
our sun,—yet their light varies greatly. The 
brightest’ which we have measured, Rigel in 
Orion, if it were at the same distance as our 
sun would be found to be somewhere from 
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once far from country boobs who were in- 
capable of manners or of proper feeling. 

“Come, come, Lily!” interceded her aunt. 
“Can’t you ever take a joke? That’s no way 
to talk!” 

“Oh, well,” said Clem singularly imperturb- 
able, “if you don’t like this nice ride I’ve 
planned for you, I may as well be going 
along.” 

And as Lily flounced into the house he 
called to the boy on the fence, “Here, Skeet, 
take this—mount, and I'll get the saddle in 
the morning. Honest,” he said, turning to 
Rosaleen and her mother, “can’t that Sally 
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thirty thousand to one hundred thousand 
times as bright. It is probable, however, that 
its mass is not much more than ten times as 
great, almost certainly not more than one 
hundred. Since it has no very near compan- 
ion, we have no means of measuring it, and 
it is possible that we shall never know its real 
mass. A remote companion is known, but it 
may be one hundred thousand years before 
it moves far enough in its orbit to enable 
the astronomers of that age to determine the 
mass of the great star, unless indeed they dis- 
cover before then some method that is un- 
known to us. Since Rigel is in reality so 
many times brighter than Sirius, yet appears 
to us to be distinctly fainter, it is clear that 
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it must be much more remote. Its distance in 
fact is somewhere between four hundred and 
one thousand light years. 

The stars are sometimes called fixed to dis- 
tinguish them from the planets, whose mo- 
tion we can detect from night to night, but 
they only appear fixed because they are so 
remote from us. In reality they are all in 
motion, their speed usually ranging from five 
to twenty miles per second. Occasionally, 
however, they are found to be moving much 
faster than this, and speeds upward of two 
hundred miles per second have been detected. 

If the distances of the stars are inconceiv- 
able, their age is almost equally difficult to 
comprehend. Studies of radium and of radio- 
activity lead us to believe that the crust of 
the earth must have been solid for at least 
one thousand million years, and that life has 
existed upon it for but little short of that 
interval of time. At that remote period our 
ancestors, in the form of little protoplasmic 
cells, would have been unable to exist, had 
the light and heat of the sun been very dif- 
ferent from what they are to-day. How long 
before this the sun may have existed as a 
brilliant light-giving body we cannot even 
estimate, but it may well have been ten or 
even one hundred times as long. 

Although we know as yet so little of the 
age of the stars, except that it is immeasur- 
ably vast, yet we do know something of their 
life history. If we spread out the light of a 
star into a colored band, by means of a prism, 
we shall find that this band is: crossed by 
black transverse lines. The colored band is 


called the spectrum, and the lines the spec- . 


trum lines. While different stars give different 
spectra, yet all of them may be classified into 
about a dozen main groups or classes. These 
are indicated by the letters of the alphabet. 
Thus A and B indicate the hottest and bluest 
stars like Sirius and Rigel, G indicates the 
white stars like our sun and Capella, K indi- 
cates the yellow stars like Arcturus, and M 
those that are red like Antares. The hottest 
stars have very few spectrum lines, and these 
indicate by their positions the presence only 
of the gases hydrogen and helium. The white 
stars show many more lines, and their atmos- 
pheres are cool enough to allow the forma- 
tion and presence of many of the metals, such 
as iron, zinc and lead. In the red stars dark 
bands appear caused by the formation of the 
oxides of some of the rarer metals, such as 
titanium. It must be understood that these 
stars are called red only in contrast with the 
others, and that their color, while redder than 
that of the sun, is far bluer than that of an 
electric arc or tungsten lamp. 

It was formerly believed that the stars 


beat the dickens? All the -. od Long 
didn’t get the laugh on me, did she? 

“She did not!” they assured him. 

“Obliged to you, Rosaleen, for helping me 
out so quick! You’re a good friend. So long!” 

Sally was draped out of her window when 
Clem, none too comfortable in his new tan 
pointed shoes, walked into the yard. 

“Where's your saddle, Clem?” she chuckled. 

“Get it to-morrow.” : 

“Lily Long laugh at you?” 

“Say, Sally,” he said and grinned, “I'll admit 
you’ve got the laugh on me all right, but I got 
the laugh on her, and don’t you forget it!” 
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were condensed from great diffuse masses of 
gas called nebulz, those most recently formed 
being the whitest and hottest, and that with 
age they gradually cooled down and turned 
red. We now know that.this is not the case. 
The earliest stars are red and very large and 
diffuse, although they are all so remote that 
even in the most powerful telescopes they 
appear as mere points of brilliant light. As 
the stars grow older they concentrate and 
become hotter and whiter. If they are very 
massive they become blue, if less massive 
only white. As their age increases they be- 
come still smaller and again turn red. To dis- 
tinguish the early red stars from the later 
ones they are designated as giants and dwarfs. 
The blue stars are all about equally diffuse, 
and there is not much difference between the 
white stars; but with the red ones the dif- 
ference is very marked. Our sun is a dwarf 
star of type G. Nevertheless its diameter falls 
but little short of a million miles. 

What finally becomes of the little red 
dwarfs is well known. They simply cool 
down, becoming redder and redder until they 
fade out of sight. They do nét take their 
deaths very quietly, however, but sometimes 
burn out in flames, before they disappear, as 
we shall later describe. What is the nature of 
the red giants before they flash out upon our 
view is on the other hand very uncertain. 
One view is that they consist at first of hun- 
dreds of millions of comparatively cool bodies 
like our moon or the asteroids, and that as 
they concentrate and fall together, thus grad- 
ually becoming larger and larger, the heat is 
produced, which when the process is suffi- 
ciently continued ultimately renders them 
visible in our telescopes, and still later com- 
bines them and heats them to whiteness. 

The very brightest and perhaps the largest 
of these red giants is the bright star Betel- 
geuse in Orion; in the British navy irrever- 
ently called beetle-juice. According to meas- 
urements recently made with an instrument 
called an interferometer, it is found to be two 
hundred and forty times the diameter of our 
sun, so that if their centres should be made 
to coincide the surface of Betelgeuse would 
extend far out beyond the earth’s orbit, and 
part way to that of Mars. Even assuming its 
mass to be as much as one hundred times 
that of the sun, its density would be only one 
two-hundred-thousandth as great, or about 
one two-hundredth that of our atmosphere 
at sea level. It does not seem as if this great 
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star could be wholly gaseous, for in that case 
it could not hold itself together; but if it is 
composed of a swarm of large solid bodies 
with gases interspersed, or two colliding 
swarms, it might of course have any size. A 
curious feature of the star, indicating that 
such may really be the case, is that it is an 
irregular variable; that is to say, its light in- 
creases at times and then gradually fades out 
again, much as if there were an occasional 
collision among some of its component solid 
or perhaps now gaseous bodies. Evidently 
these would have to be of very considerable 
size and mass to produce any appreciable 
effect on the brightness of the whole, for 
sometimes it is half as bright again as at 
others. 

There are many hundreds of other variable 
stars in the heavens, but perhaps the most 
conspicuous one is Omicron Ceti, Sage 
otherwise as Mira, the wonderful, in the 
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“O Clem,” bubbled Sally joyously, “I’m 
coming right down this minute to hear about 
i? 


It took a long time to hear the whole of the 
story—her part and his—out there on an 
overturned wheelbarrow in the moonlight; 
and it was a story that was interrupted with 
laughter in all the variations known to either 
of them; and for Sally perhaps the most sat- 
isfactory part of the tale was Clem’s final re- 
mark, “Yes, you’re one up on me all right, 
Sally, but I’m fine and satisfied with the neat 
way I turned the tables on little Miss Lily 
Long after she started laughing at me.” 
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constellation Cetus, the whale. It is quite a 
different kind of variable from Betelgeuse, 
because it is only a little dwarf and is gener- 
ally invisible to the naked eye, but once in 
about eleven months it bursts forth as a star 
of the second to fourth magnitude; that is, 
it may be apparently as bright as the stars in 
Cassiopeia, or again only as bright as those 
readily seen on a moonlight night. When 
brightest, it is one hundred or more times 
brighter than when at a minimum. If our 
sun should do that, it would be a sad day for 
our little earth. We should all go up in a light 
blaze, leaving nothing to show that we ever 
existed but a little cloud of gas. Fortunately, 
this is not likely to happen during our life- 
time, but it may do so one hundred or one 
thousand million years hence. Before that, 
however, our oceans are likely to change to 
solid ice, and the human race is likely to be 
extinct. 

By the aid of the spectroscope we have 
learned the cause of this variation in the light. 
As the surface of the star cools it contracts, 
and every once in a while the compressed 
interior bursts forth in great hydrogen flames. 
We have similar flames upon the sun, which 
we can readily watch whenever we want to 
by means of this same wonderful instrument. 
They sometimes reach a height of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand miles, or twenty 
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times the diameter of the earth. Fortunately, 
they are a long way off and would have to 
reach much higher before they could do us 
any harm; but their mere existence serves to 
show us how helpless we are amidst the great 
forces of nature, if they were once unloosed 
against us. 

There are still other varieties of variables. 
One of these is well represented by a star 
in Perseus known as Algol, which in Arabic 
means “the ghoul”; that is, the demon star. 
It is supposed to wink its eye at us. This it 
does constantly at regular intervals of two 
days, twenty hours, forty-eight minutes, 
fifty-five and four tenths seconds. During 
most of the time it is of second magnitude, 
but in the course of nine hours it drops to the 
fourth, and then recovers itself, remaining at 
the minimum for only twenty minutes. The 
remarkable uniformity of its period early 
suggested that its variation was caused by a 
dark companion revolving round it, and 
eclipsing it when the companion passed _ be- 
tween it and the earth. This we know to be 
the case, and we can even compute the ap- 
proximate size of the two stars, which are 
now found to be one a trifle larger and the 
other a trifle smaller than the sun. We find, 
however, that the companion is not so very 
dark after all, but is nearly as bright as our 
sun. Algol itself is so very much brighter, 
however, that the passage across its disk of 
even so bright a companion cuts off five 
sixths of its light, producing the effect ob- 
served. The distance between their centres is 
about three million miles. 

Besides these three types of variable stars 
we have the short-period variables whose 
light fluctuates continuously, and which go 
through their changes in the course of a few 
days or weeks. These are doubtless all double 
stars, but located at such short distances apart 
that they cannot be separated by our tele- 
scopes. 

Perhaps the most interesting variables are 
the so-called Cepheids, named after the star 
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Delta in the constellation Cepheus, which is 
the best known of them. They were until 
recently believed to be close doubles, but we 
now know that such is not the case. It is 
thought that they are in a state of vibration, 
much as an orange might be flattened to 
resemble a turnip and then caused to resume 
its former shape again. The star is brightest 
when its surface is approaching the earth. 
Possibly such a vibration might be produced 
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if the two components of a double star col- 
lided and coalesced. However that may be, 
the variable condition of these stars is be- 
lieved to be only temporary. That is to say, 
it is not likely to last more than a few thou- 
sand years. Their periods are very short, only 
a few hours or days. A very interesting point 
with regard to them is that their real bright- 
ness varies with the period, the brighter stars 
having the longer period. The importance of 
this relation lies in the fact that, given their 
real brightness, and also their apparent bright- 
ness, we can determine their distance. 

By this means it has been found that the 
outermost diameter of that great ring of stars 
in the heavens which we call the Milky Way 
is about forty thousand light years. If we were 
situated at the centre of it, which is not at 
all likely, a star might explode on its rim, and 
we should not know of the great catastrophe 
until twenty thousand years later. On the 
other hand, if we could be transported to 
such a point with the speed of thought, and 
could look back upon our earth with suffi- 
ciently powerful instruments, we should see 
it, not as it is, but instead rather as it was 
twenty thousand years ago, fourteen thou- 
sand years before the pyramids of Egypt 
were built. If we gradually returned to the 
earth we should receive a lesson in history, 
not as it is written, but as it really occurred, 
and could watch the chief actors, such as 
Alexander, Czsar and Napoleon, as they 
actually played their parts. So too our own 
life histories are written out in space, for all 
future time. 

We have spoken of a star bursting. We 
now come to what are undoubtedly the most 
terrific cataclysms that the eye of man has 
ever witnessed. Even the explosions of a 
dying sun sink into insignificance beside it. A 
star far out in the Milky Way, so remote 
perhaps that it has never before been seen in 
our telescopes, or recorded on our photo- 
graphic plates, increases its brightness in the 
course of a few days one hundred thousand 
times. In the course of a few months it grad- 
ually fades away and is never seen again. 
Such a star is called a nova, or new star. It 
-is not really “new,” however, and “tempo- 
rary” would be a better word to describe it. 
Often it does not wholly disappear but leaves 
in its place a mass of shining gas which is 
called a planetary nebula—planetary, because 
unlike a star it presents a true disk to our 
eyes, as do the planets. It has otherwise no 

resemblance to or connection with these 

bodies, however, being usually several mil- 
lion times as remote. Novas of this descrip- 
tion are seen once every two or three years, 
but quite recently two have appeared which 

were so brilliant as to attract very wide- 
spread attention; in fact one of them for one 

night outshone every other star visible in the 
heavens. 

It is now generally admitted that their 
cause is what we might call a terrible acci- 
dent—a collision in space. Just what it is that 
collides is not so certain. One body is doubt- 
less a star. According to one theory the other 
is a comparatively small and _ insignificant 
body such as our earth or moon. If the region 
of the Milky Way, where the novas occur, is 
full of these little objects, as for ought we 
know to the contrary may well be the case, we 
can readily understand why the novas occur 
so frequently. Bui, although the explosion is 
so terrible and results in the complete extinc- 
tion of the little body, the star itself appears 
to be only temporarily affected. In a very 
few cases it has been observed or photo- 
graphed before the explosion took place. A 
few years later when again observed, no par- 
ticular change is noted in it, except that it 
appears surrounded by a large mass of gas, 
or nebula. 

Four planetary nebule which have been 
photographed with the sixty-inch reflector 
on Mount Wilson, in California, are especially 
interesting. In each case the central star is 
surrounded by one or more rings of gas, and 
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in one at least of these rings a planet, or 
possibly a companion star, appears to have 
developed. In the nearest of these objects, the 
last one, the inner ring lies at a far greater 
distance from the star, more than five times 
that of the planet Neptune from the sun. It 
is possible therefore that other and still closer 
rings may exist that these photographs do 
not show at all. Perhaps our solar system 
may have developed from a nova in this 
manner. No one knows as yet. 

There are two other classes of bodies in 
our stellar system that must now be consid- 
ered. One is the clusters, the other the nebulz. 
The former are composed of closely aggre- 
gated groups of stars. They are of two kinds, 
the globular and the open or irregular clus- 
ters. There is really no sharply drawn divi- 
sion between the two, for we find that many 
of the more remote open clusters are more or 
less circular in outline, while the one known 
to astronomers as N. G. C. 2099 is classed 
sometimes as an open and sometimes as a 
globular cluster. In general the open clusters 
are comparatively near us, only a few thou- 
sand light years away, and contain each only 
a few hundred or a thousand stars. The glob- 
ular clusters on the other hand are much 
more remote, their distances in general rang- 
ing from twenty thousand to two hundred 
and fifty thousand light years. Since they are 
so remote, we cannot detect the numerous 
fainter stars within them, but at least one is 
known to contain over one hundred thousand 
bright stars. 

The nebulz are of three kinds, the plan- 
etary, the irregular and the spiral nebule. 
The planetary ones we have already de- 
scribed. The irregular nebule are far larger 
bodies. The typical one is that surrounding 
the middle star in the sword handle of Orion. 
This nebula can even be detected with an 


THE NEBULZ OF 
ORION AND 
OF ETA ARGUS 





opera glass. On a moonless night a small 
astronomical telescope shows it very well. A 
larger telescope will show it better, but no 
visual instrument can begin to show it as 
clearly as the sensitive photographic plate. 
This is because with the eye we see at once 
as much as we are going to see at all, or as 
much as we can photograph with a short 
exposure. But by exposing the plate for sev- 
eral hours more and more of the fainter 
detail constantly comes down and develops, 
so that nowadays no one thinks of studying 
the nebule except by means of photography. 
By means of it we have learned that the 
Orion nebula not only fills the sword handle 
but extends throughout nearly the whole of 
the constellation. 

A much brighter irregular nebula is found 
in the southern skies, not far from the South- 
ern Cross, and is known as the great nebula 
of the Eta Argus. It is a very conspicuous 
object in the heavens, but is never visible in 


the United States. Besides these nebula, and 
in some ways resembling them, are the great 
gas clouds of the Milky Way. Some of these 
are self-luminous and others are dark. The 
latter are generally detected by their shape 
and by the scarcity of stars within their 
boundaries, all the stars beyond them being 
cut off, much as one of our terrestrial clouds 
conceals the stars beyond it. They are also 
sometimes detected by the spectroscope, and 
are then found to consist mainly of calcium 
vapor, that strange substance which is so 
prominent about our sun. 

All of the bodies hitherto described belong 
to our stellar system, and except the globular 
clusters few are at a greater distance than 
thirty thousand light years. We cannot close, 
however, without mentioning those much 
more remote bodies, the great spiral nebulz. 
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They approximate in size to our own stellar 
sysvem, and like it appear to be composed of 
many millions of stars, each doubtless in 
general resembling our sun. One thousand 
million is certainly an underestimate of the 
number of self-luminous suns in our own 
system. The nearer spirals appear to be 
smaller but more luminous than our own. 
The great spiral in Andromeda, just visible to 
the naked eye, is perhaps the nearest of them. 
By means of the numerous novas which 
within the last few years have been detected 
in its midst, its distance has been estimated 
at rather less than one million light years. 
The most remote spirals that our largest tel- 
escopes are able to detect are perhaps one 
hundred times as remote as the great spiral of 
Andromeda and indicate the extreme limits 
of our universe, as far as they are yet known. 


IN THE HOLD OF THE 
COMANCHE 6.8, cAstephens 


HEN Dilue Rose Harris told 

W us of her early. life in Texas 
she was an aged woman. 

Her father, Dr. Pleasant M. Rose, 
was a surgeon in the United States 
army, who had resigned in 1833 
beéause of ill health and had emi- 
grated to Texas. Although she was 





April—the Mississippi River was 
high and muddy. The schooner 
floated rapidly down with the cur- 
rent and on the second morning 
went out to sea through the west 
mouth. 

“Many of the older people were 
now seasick. Father was too ill to 





then only a little girl eight years 
old, her memory for small details 
of pioneer life was as vivid and accurate as 
if the events she recounted had occurred 
yesterday. 

“How times have changed for the better!” 
the dear old lady would begin. “People now 
journey from New Orleans to Houston and 
Galveston in ten hours or so; it is merely 
spending a single night in comfort on a sleep- 
ing car. But in 1833 when my little brother 
Granville and I first came to Texas with our 
parents we tossed about at sea for more than 
a fortnight and encountered such perils that 
on the morning on which we finally reached 
Galveston Bay my mother declared she had 
rather die then and there than go back across 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Father had been in grave doubt about 
going to Texas. But times were bad at New 
Orleans, and he had heard there was no phy- 
sician in the Brazos settlements; so at last he 
and mother resolved to go there. 

“We went on a little old schooner, the 
Comanche, the captain of which was named 
Denmore and the pilot James Spillman. Be- 
sides my father, my mother and my little 
brother there were with us my Uncle James 
Wells, from Missouri, a Mr. Bennet, young 
Albert Johnson and his wife, and fifteen other 
passengers, three of whom were negro slaves. 
The vessel was small, and we were much 
crowded for space in which to prepare our 
food and to sleep. At that season—it was 


** Once ashore from the old Comanche, nothing would induce her to go 


on board again 
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walk, but my little brother and I 
were not ill at all, and for a day 
or two we thought it fun to watch for flying 
fish and dolphins and to count the gulls that 
hovered round. 

“Thén the wind died out, and day after 
day we lay becalmed. The sailors whistled 
and whistled, but if ever a breeze rose and 
the sails filled it always died away after an 
hour or two. Sometimes it blew for a little 
while near midnight and then fell dead calm 
again throughout all the next day. Thus we 
passed a whole fortnight in the Gulf, and to 
us children those two weeks seemed an age, 
for the food was dreadful, and the old 
schooner was foul-smelling and full of hor- 
rible flies and other insect pests. 

“At last one night the wind blew hard, and 
the next morning we came to anchor near 
a large, low, sandy island that protected a 
great bay. Captain Denmore said that it 
was Galveston Island, and that there was not 
a house or a sign of human habitation on it. 
The pilot told us that the settlements were 
at a place named Buffalo Bayou farther up 
the bay. 

“Everyone was eager to go ashore. Any- 
thing, even bare sand, looked more attractive 
than the Comanche. I told Captain Denmore 
I would walk the rest of the way if he would 
let me go ashore; but he only laughed. ‘You 
would be lost in the swamps!’ he said. ‘The 
alligators would get you! The Indians would 
carry you off!’ 

“All that day there was no wind, and the 
sun was so hot we could hardly bear our feet 
on the deck. Many of the passengers begged 
to be allowed to land for an hour on the 
island; but Captain Denmore refused and 
said that a gale was coming on. And just at 
sunset it did come, from the west, with black, 
scudding clouds and with sharp puffs of wind 
so cold that we were soon shivering in our 
thin clothes. The pilot called it a norther. 

“We raised anchor, made sail and tried to 
beat up the bay. Soon the wind blew so hard 
that we could not stand on deck, and waves 
broke aboard us frequently. 

“The older people now looked disturbed, 
for the captain was rushing to and fro, shout- 
ing orders to the sailors, who were at work 
on the long sail booms. All the passengers 
were in a group aft, and many were seasick. 
The wind increased in violence, and soon 
Captain Denmore came to us, looking very 
stern. ‘You must go below!’ he said. ‘Go 
down the hatchway into the hold.’ 

“Mother and Mrs. Johnson begged and 
pleaded with him not to drive us down there 
in the dark during such a storm. ‘If the ship 
sinks, we couldn’t get out!’ my mother cried. 
‘It is a terrible place! Don’t, captain, please 
don’t send us down there!’ 

“‘*You cannot stay here!’ he exclaimed 
angrily. ‘The boom will strike you. We can’t 
work ship with you here. You will be washed 
overboard!’ 

“They all said they had rather drown on 
deck than be shut up in the hold, but in a 
terrible voice the captain shouted, ‘Go below! 
Go below, every soul of you! Make haste!’ 
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“Thereupon, with the children clinging to 
their parents and crying, we made our way 
down the ladder in the dark. Some of us fell 
and received hard bumps, for the schooner 
was pitching violently. My mother implored 
the captain not to put the hatch on and said 
it would be terrible to be shut down there if 
the schooner foundered. So for a time they 
did not close the hatchway; and we gathered 
in a group at the foot of the ladder where 
we could look up at the faint light of the sky. 

“Suddenly there came a dreadful lurch 
that threw many of us down. We heard 
water pouring on the deck overhead, and 
then whole barrelfuls of it came dashing 
down the open hatch and wet us to our skins 
in a moment. We thought surely the schooner 
was sinking; the women cried out in fear 
and the children screamed. But it was merely 
a great wave that had broken aboard. We 
heard the captain shouting, and then the 
sailors came running to the hatchway and 
without more ado pulled on the hatch and 
battened it down. It was now as dark as 
Egypt in the hold. We could see nothing, not 
even a hand in front of our eyes. Mrs. John- 
son began to cry. The others were reaching 
out to one another, asking, ‘Is this you?’ and 
‘Is this you?’ 

“Granville and I kept hold of hands and 
clung to mother’s skirt. But when the schooner 
pitched down we all went staggering with it 
and bumped into one another. Nor was that 
the worst. In the hold were our household 
goods, which consisted of great rolls and 
bundles of bedding, chairs, bedsteads, chests, 
crates of tinware and boxes of crockery 
packed in chaff; and so violently did the little 
vessel pitch that all those great boxes and 
bales began tumbling round us. First they 
were sliding one way and then sliding and 
rolling another. There in the dark we 
knew not what might strike us next. 

“All the while there was such roaring 
of sea and wind outside that we could 
hardly hear one another’s voices. Every 
few minutes the deck was flooded with 
great waves, and then water streamed 
down round the combing of the hatch. So 
much came down on us that there were 
pools of it underfoot, and when the vessel 
pitched the water splashed and spattered 
in our faces and made us catch our 
breaths. I had never known till that night 
how salt and nasty sea water is. Not only 
were we wet to the skin with it, but we 
children had swallowed a considerable 
quantity when it first flew in our faces. 

“At last, feeling round in the dark, 
Uncle James and mother made a kind of 
breastwork of the great bundles of bed- 
ding so as to keep the crates and the chairs 
from pitching against us. Crouching be- 
hind it, we waited while the early part of 
that dreadful night dragged by. 

“But still worse was in store for us. 
While doubling a point of land the crew 
lost control of the schooner, and it went 
aground on a long sand spit. We heard 
the pilot shouting excitedly and the sailors 
running back and forth on deck; then 
came a frightful shock that threw us all 
off our feet. I remember what groans sev- 
eral of the people gave, for they thought 
the end had come at last. Almost imme- 
diately the schooner rolled far on one 
side, and we all fell over with it, and 
after us came boxes, crates and all those 
wet rolls of bedding. A good many were 
hurt and cried out that their hands and feet 
were, crushed. I remember being half smoth- 
ered with some great soft wet bundle that 
came down on me; and as I lay there in the 
water I heard round me low, solemn voices 
crying, ‘We are lost! The ship has sunk! 
This is the end!’ 

“But a moment afterwards the vessel rolled 
the other way; and then for a long time it 
seesawed slowly back and forth on the sand 
as the waves buffeted it. It seemed to rise 
with us and then settle on its side again, and 
many of us felt dizzy. At last all screaming 
and crying ceased; you could hardly hear a 
voice down there in the blackness. We had 
given up and were crouched among the wet 
baggage, waiting for the end. 

“After a while the motion of the ship grew 
less violent. The gale had spent its first force; 
and during the last part of the night the 
vessel rolled slowly on the sands. 

“Wet as we were, we suffered little from 
cold, for the weather was by no means se- 
vere. The motion of the ship abated more 
and more, and finally, my little brother and 
I fell asleep. The next thing I remember was 
seeing light coming down the hatchway, 
which one of the sailors had at last taken off 
to allow the wretched passengers to climb out. 

“What bedraggled objects we were! Many 
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were limping painfully or nursing cuts and 
bruises from their encounters with the furni- 
ture in the dark hold. My father was so ill 
and so much exhausted that the sailors had 
to help him up the hatchway. We all got 
ashore without much trouble, for the bows 
of the schooner were almost out of water on 
the sand. Some time afterwards efforts were 
made to get the vessel afloat, but I believe 
they were unsuccessful. 

“The sun shone warm that forenoon, and 
mother hung our clothing and all the bedding 
on the bushes to dry. Once ashore from the 
old Comanche, nothing would induce her to 
go on board again. It was then that she said 
that she had rather die than go back to New 
Orleans across the Gulf of Mexico. 

“You will sing an altogether different 
tune, madam, when the Indians come round 
here for your scalp,’ Captain Denmore. said. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES 
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TH a view to protecting our vast 
stretches of national forest land, the 
War Department has codperated with 
the United States Forest Service in establish- 
ing an aérial fire patrol, the daily work of 
which consists in flying over the forests at a 
height of perhaps two miles and immediately 
sending by radio to the base a report of any 





“‘Let them scalp me if they want to,’ my 
mother replied. ‘Anything is better than the 
hold of that schooner!’ 

“The pilot had left us early that morning, 
but returned toward night in a large sailboat 
and carried us with all our belongings up the 
Buffalo Bayou to a little settlement of Ameri- 
cans where the town’ of Harrisburg now 
stands. There were only a few houses there 
then; but a kind-hearted settler named An- 
drew Robinson offered my father the use of a 
large new cabin that he had recently built, 
and it was in that new cabin near Harrisburg 
that we began life in Texas. 

“But since that was during the troubled 
period when Americans in Texas were fight- 
ing for freedom from the despotic rule of 
General Santa Anna of Mexico, we soon came 
to find that more stirring experiences of quite 
a different character were awaiting us.” 


We sighted drift smoke and lots of it a hun- 
dred miles before we got to the fire. The fire 
itself was a real forest fire, the first I had 
ever seen. It covered such a large area that 
a ranger would have taken a good three days 
to ride round it; it was in a country where 
the brush and the lava reefs made it hard to 
get through with a horse. It was the time for 























Racing along up the canon at a speed of a hundred miles an hour 


forest fire that the observer may discover. In 
general the work is a matter of humdrum 
routine, but once in a while it has moments 
of excitement. 

I was flying out from the Mather Field 
near Sacramento and was beginning to think 
that fire patrolling was one continuous round 
of easy take-offs and happy landings. I had 
got so I could spot an incipient forest fire 
within a quarter section, and on days when 
the mountains were veiled with haze or drift 
smoke I could pick up every little smoke 
column, whereas the regular lookout men, 
who were stationed on the high peaks below 
and therefore were looking through the veil 
obliquely, might easily overlook large fires 
that were burning close to them. The only 
trouble I ever had was a good bawling out 
from our chief for reporting a big camp fire 
that a tenderfoot had built. 

I had begun to wish that something would 
happen to give us a “kick,” as the airmen say 
when they mean a thrill. Then one morning 
we got.an S O S. from one of the northern 
districts, and the very next day my wish for 
a kick was fulfilled. If my hair wouldn’t lie 
down well for a month afterwards it was 
because the roots were strained. 

Our hurried flight northward took us to the 
timbered lava regions of northern California, 


dry fall winds, and the flames were licking 
up timber as if it were dry grass on a prairie. 
The pilot and I saw all that before we landed 
at the base. 

The next day we got orders to fly round 
the edges of the fire and to report progress 
by radio to the head ranger at the main fire 
camp. We made the morning observations 
easily, roaring comfortably along through the 
skies in our aéroplane at an altitude of one 
mile. That distance from the ground would 
enable us to glide six miles for a landing place 
in case our motor stopped; at the same time 
we could see down through the smoke and 
observe something of what was going on 
below us. ° 

A fairly brisk wind that whipped the 
flames in all directions ‘sprang up when we 
were making the circuit again in the late 
afternoon. Heavily timbered cafions a thou- 
sand feet deep were burning out like chim- 
neys. On some of the brush areas the fire did 
not stop to run; it seemed to explode on 
ahead, and in that way the flames would leap 
sizable ravines and even small cafions. I had 
just sent by radio a report to the head ranger 
and was looking over to make an observa- 
tion when in a deep, rugged cafion directly 
below me I saw what looked like an auto- 
mobile. It gave me a sickish feeling, for the 
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cahon was burning at both ends. Flames were 
racing up it with the speed of wild horses, 
and another arm of the fire had cut in from 
over the ridge less than three miles ahead 
and blocked that means of escape. 

I wrote on my pad, “Machine down in Big 
Pine Cafon,” and handed it forward to 
Nason, the pilot. As he peered hastily down 
from over the edge of the cockpit the auto- 
mobile sped out into the open. It was cross- 
ing a long, winding barley field where the 
cahon widened, and in spite of the rapidly 
thickening smoke the black machine showed 
plain against the light-colored stubble. In- 
stantly Nason turned to me and bawled, “Are 
you game ?” 

Amid the roar of our four-hundred-horse- 
power motor I understood what he said 
partly by reading his lips, and I nodded my 
head. But I did not think the nod would 
start anything thrilling, for Nason was op- 
posed to what he called funny business. He 
was always discussing aéroplane manceuvres 
from the standpoint of taking the fewest pos- 
sible risks; some of the boys at the base 
called him “Safety First.” But before I knew 
it he cut the motor and held the ship up for 
a spin. The next moment we nosed over. 
Down, down we plunged, making turn after 
turn with the heavy motor boring the air and 
the tail describing spirals. That sort of thing 
gives you a deadly, squeamish, seasick feel- 
ing. It is the quickest way of losing altitude, 
but it is not “safety first” and therefore was 
far from what I had expected of Nason. 

We had plunged down a good three thou- 
sand feet before he pulled her out of the spin. 
I had had almost all the dizziness and nausea 
that I could bear, but after gliding half a mile 
toward the upper end of the cafion Nason 

again threw the ship into a spin. He held 
her to it—down, down, down, to the 
smoke belt, to the level of the ridge tops. 
Then he pulled her out and immediately 
threw her into a steep side-slip, and off 
we shot, racing along up the cafion at a 
speed of a hundred miles an hour and 
slipping sidewise toward the earth all the 
time. When we were within two hundred 
feet of the pine tops Nason flattened the 
ship out, and away we went, bucking 
straight into the teeth of the *ind. The 
roar of that old motor was music to my 
ears; and it was a relief to feel the throb 
of the familiar, driving vibration. But it 
was lumpy going; the air bumps were 
what you might expect to find down be- 
tween ridges a thousand feet high when a 
fairly stiff wind is driving the forest fire 
up the cafion. It seemed as if we were 
bouncing from one big air bump to an- 
other, and I could see that Nason was 
having a hard fight to hold the ship 
steady. Every moment I expected to hit 
the bottom of the cafion. Every time a 
burning cinder whizzed past I said good-by 
to the world, for I knew well that the 
preparation on the fabric of our wings 
made them inflammable almost to the 
point of being explosive. 

When we reached the head of the bar- 
ley field, and Nason dipped still closer to 
the earth,'I knew that he was going to 
try to land. As nearly as I could observe 
through the smoke the field was fairly 
level, but it was hemmed in on all sides 
with big towering pines, and in my judg- 
ment there was not enough clear space to 
land so big a machine as ours even under 

favorable conditions. Moreover, I knew that 
our type of plane will nose over on mighty 
small provocation and that any little mis- 
hap down in that burning cafion would end 
us. 

As we wheeled to go back over the field 
we got a strong breath from the fire. It was 
coming up the cafion in leaps and bounds; 
through the thickening drive of smoke I 
could see the red tinge of flame. 

Nason took another look at the field. When 
he came round into the wind again I saw 
that he was really going to try to land. I got 
a real thrill—or a real chill—out of that. 

Nason was good at making landings; that 
is, he was good on those safe and sane, 
safety-first landings for which he was noted. 
But this was different, and when he swooped 
down over the tops of the big pines at the 
upper end of the field, and our fuselage 
almost dragged on the branches, I was pre- 
pared for the worst. When we were close to 
the ground he flattened her straight out, 
opened the throttle a trifle to keep her 
from settling on the near side of an ugly 
little washout, then touched the ground. The 
ground was not so smooth as it had seemed 
through the smoke, and our speed was too 
high, especially for a heavy machine. like 
ours; as we ran I could feel the lightness of 
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the tail. Evidently it was just on the point of 
bobbing up behind, and I expected to nose 
over any moment. I think the head wind was 
all that saved us. When the tail skid finally 
began to scratch the ground good and hard 
I was truly surprised—and thankful. 

Then the first thing I knew the timber was 
looming out ahead. I had piloted a good deal 
myself, and I thought I knew how much 
ground our type of aéroplane must have to 
roll in; with that timber so close I saw a 
big crack-up coming. The head wind might 
make the big crack-up a little one, but any 
little crash down in that cafon would mean 
that we should burn. 

Then Nason interrupted my thoughts. 
“Hop off and wing her round,” he yelled. 
“Make it fast now when I give you the 
signal.” 

Then I saw that there was still a chance, 
one that I had overlooked, and I straightened 
up in my cockpit and made 
ready to spring. The’ field 
was perhaps fifty yards wide 
at the end and rounded a 
little into the forest. 

Nason headed the ship off 
to the east edge. Then up 
shot his arm. “Go!” he 
yelled, and the way he said 
the word had the effect of a 
bullet. 

Overboard I went! I made 
a good landing; that is, I 
hit the ground running and 
managed somehow to keep 
my heels from flying up too 
high behind. But the wing 
tip that I was chasing was 
leaving me in the rear! 

I had been a cinder-path 
man at college; I knew how to run, and I 
knew now that I had to run or burn. And 
with my eyes fixed on the tip of that wing 
how I did leg it! I managed to keep the gap 
between us from opening much farther, but 
there I stayed. The head wind slowed her 
down, but.it slowed me down also. It was 
like running in a nightmare and being bound 
with some intangible heaviness. I saw the 
tree trunks looming close ahead, and I let out 
another link somehow. Then the ship began 
to slow abruptly, and I caught her and got 
a good handhold on the end of the wing. 

I was good at winging a plane round, and 
I made ready to use all my strength and 
skill to veer the ship before she crashed into 
the timber. Now it seemed a case of crash or 
turn — 

“Wing her round!” Nason shouted and 
jammed over the rudder. 

And wing her I did with the strength of 
two men. She came at last and almost jerked 
me off my feet with her careening. A tire 
exploded with a bang, but the rest of the 
landing gear held, and I righted her safely 
and let her taxi down to a stop. 

Nason left enough throttle on to keep the 
propeller idling and jumped down and ex- 
amined the ship. “She’s all right,’ he an- 
nounced presently, “except for the tire. Did 
you see the automobile ?” 

“No,” I replied. The truth is I had forgot- 
ten all about it. 

“Neither did I,” said Nason, “but they 
must have seen us. That’s what I side-slipped 
up the cafion for, so we could fly back close 
down over them. They’ll certainly head back 
here.” 

“What are you figuring on doing ?” I asked. 

“Taking them out of here of course,” 
Nason replied. 

“Here’s hoping there won’t be any more 
than four or five in the load,” I remarked 
grimly. 

“Somebody will be out of luck if it’s more 
than two,” Nason admitted. 

It was my opinion that we were all out of 
luck anyway, but of course there was no use 
growling. The fact is I couldn’t see how with 
our punctured tire we could climb up out of 
that hole with or without any more weight 
on the plane. 

Nason held up his hand. “They’re coming,” 
he said, and I could hear a horn. 

In a few moments the car came fluttering 
down the road. An old man was driving, and 
a young woman sat on the front seat beside 
him. She Jeaped nimbly to the ground when 
the old man brought the car to a stop not 
far from us, and then I saw with increased 
dismay that she held a baby. They helped 
each other through the barbed-wire fence and 
came running over to us. 

The young woman was crying and worried, 
but submitted obediently while I helped her 
mto my cockpit. The father, a very spry little 
old man to be wearing a G. A. R. button, 
climbed quickly up after the daughter. He 
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shouted something, but though I could tell 
by his upward gesture that it was about the 
fire, I couldn’t hear a word, for Nason was 
already speeding the propeller. 

There was mighty little room left for me 
in my cockpit; so I sat on the rear edge of it, 
with my legs hanging down inside. We were 
loaded and ready to go, but what a prospect 
for a take-off! There was smoke everywhere 
now, and it was driving along so thick up 
above that it threatened to darken the cafion; 
flaming cinders were shooting over like mete- 
ors; and we had a flat tire and an overloaded 
ship in a field fenced in with timber. Behind 
us came the racing flames. 

Nason opened the throttle, the ship began 
to move, and off we sped. 

Although we bumped frightfully on ac- 
count of the flat tire, we picked up speed 
pretty fast. How Nason did it without nosing 
over with the load we had and going on the 
rim on one side is still beyond 
my comprehension. Those 
blessed passengers of ours, 
not knowing half the danger, 
glanced at each other as if 
they were hopeful; but I, gaz- 
ing forward at the wall of 
timber all too close out ahead, 
felt my heart sinking. Finally, 
we left the ground; but the 
ship was so absolutely dull 
under her load that my hopes 
went clear on down to zero. 
Then my eyes fell on the 
pilot, and I was reassured. 
He was the same old reliable 
“Safety First” Nason in per- 
fect form and quietly and in- 
telligently attending to busi- 
ness. 

Two thirds of the way across the field 
found us only half as high as the looming 
wall of timber. Nason was fighting air 
bumps, and I knew that a twist from behind 
might slam us down on the ground at any 
moment. A puff of real hot air and a flaming 
cinder shooting close overhead made me 
tremble for our wings. As to our height and 
the height of the trees ahead, it seemed ob- 
vious that we could never make the rise. 
Glancing down, I saw the young mother, ap- 
parently much relieved now that we were off, 
patting her baby. Nason held the nose of the 
ship up, and with his throttle wide open was 
heading straight for the smoke-dimmed sky 
line above the timber. 

We watched her, Nason and I, and saw 
plainly that she was not rising fast enough to 
clear the trees. Instantly Nason flattened out 
and drove her headlong straight at the wall 
of foliage. She picked up speed fast now, but 
still he held her level and drove as straight as 
an arrow at the solid bank ahead. I knew the 
manceuvre—but why didn’t he “zoom” ? Sud- 
denly he stuck her nose up for the climb. 
She “zoomed,” but not enough; he stuck her 
nose up higher. I expected momentarily that 
we should slip backward and land on our 
tail on the ground; moreover, we were being 
carried directly into the maze of branches 
that loomed close out ahead. 

But there was one element that I had left 
out of my reckoning. Not so with Nason; he 
knew that the solid bank of trees would 
shoot the wind sharply upward. The next 
moment, just as I thought we must crash 
into the timber, we felt the huge air bump 
buffet the ship. Nason strained. every nerve 
to keep her steady ; the ship, careening fright- 
fully with wind currents tearing at her from 
all directions, was wafted upward like a 
feather. In a fraction of a second it was over, 
and we went roaring on up the smoke-filled 
canon with the tree tops well beneath us. 
Perilous moments followed as we battled up 
through the level of air bumps and flying 
cinders, but soon we rose to a safe altitude. 

Flying for the base with our passengers, 
I looked back—once. Big Pine Cafion was 
one long, writhing, seething mass of flames! 

Less than an hour later Nason executed 
one of his safety-first landings at our base. 
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TAKING THE JOY OUT OF ART 


N artist from New York was visiting an 
A old Southern family in Alabama. One day 
while they were riding in their automobile, 
which their former coachman, an old negro, was 
driving, the hostess pointed out a majestic tree 
that stood alone in a meadow. The artist went 
into raptures over it and with hands clasped 
turned to her hostess. 
“Oh, isn’t it superb!” she breathed. “A perfect 
example of a Corot!” 
“Scuse me, mistis,” said the privileged old 
servant. “Dat ain’t no Corot. Hit’s jest one of 
dese hyuh sugarberry trees.” 
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Be More Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


If you are brushing your teeth in a wrong 
way, learn what this new way means. 


Authorities now advise it. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its daily 
use. Millions of people employ it. 


Make this ten-day test and let the results 
show you what really clean teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s beauty. 
It causes most tooth troubles. Countless 
teeth discolor and decay because the old 
ways of brushing do not effectively fight 
film. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
That is what discolors—not the teeth. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late years found 
two ways to fight film. It has proved them 
by careful tests. Now they are embodied 
in a new-day tooth paste—called Pepsodent 
—for daily application. 


Pepsa 


REG.U.S. 


Dentists here and abroad now advise 
it. It is now bringing a new dental era to 
some 40 races of people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other effects, 
natural and very important. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits. They may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Thus every use does five things which 
dental authorities now regard as essential. 


. You'll quickly see 

A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent to 
all who ask. That shows the delightful ef- 
fects. In a week you will realize that this 
method means much to you and yours. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

They mean such cleansing, such pro- 
tection as old ways never brought. Get 
this 10-Day Tube and see how much they 
mean to you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


en 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential 


ways. 


Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by 


leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Then read the scientific reasons for 
the other good effects. It will mean 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


—_— 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSCDENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 570, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Alfred Sze, head of the Chinese delegation 
at Washington 


FACT AND COMMENT 


WHEN YOU MEET temptation turn to the 
right. 


That pilot has a Load of Blame to bear 
Who ran upon the Rocks he knew were there. 


PEOPLE who “need to be handled with 
gloves” are sometimes better handled with 
boxing gloves. 


DISHONESTY hurts the cheated less than 
it hurts the soul of the cheat. The railways 
may not know or feel the loss of a fare, but 
the cheat knows that he is dishonest, and his 
self-respect suffers accordingly. Money has 
little purchasing power—there are so man 

things that it cannot buy. = 


“THE TRAIL of the Short-Grass Steer” is 
the title of an interesting report from an 
agricultural college. With a given number of 
steers, a small pasture of thirty acres will 
raise seventy pounds of beef to the acre, but 
a hundred-acre pasture of the same quality 
will raise only thirty-two pounds to the acre. 
The farther the cattle travel in the course of 
the day the less they gain in weight. Small 
pastures used in rotation are most advan- 
tageous. 


HORACE GREELEY, born in New Hamp- 
shire, used to advise young men to go West, 
but New Hampshire now asks young men to 
come East. The Board of Publicity believes 
that cheap lands, good roads, a short haul 
and unusual markets offer an argument that 
will appeal to many farmers in the Middle 
West who have abandoned the attempt to 
produce large crops of staples and who have 
gone in for raising vegetables and other spe- 
cial kinds of food. 


WHETHER WE ARE growing better or 
merely going faster is a conundrum for phi- 
losophers. Consider the latest scheme for a 
cafeteria: the diner takes his seat at a table 
on a slowly moving section of floor, picks up 
the dishes he desires as he passes the counter, 
pays the cashier as he sweeps by her cage and 
then continues to eat with what show of 
leisure he can muster as he continues to 
revolve in his orbit. Not a square meal but 
a round one seems to be the aim. 


THE BEST OWNER for forest lands is an 
institution permanent enough to insure a 
long-term ownership and responsible enough 
to provide reasonable management. The com- 
monwealth is such an institution ; so any news 
that a state has acquired forest property is 
of special interest as a step in the right direc- 
tion. Massachusetts has just acquired 10,000 
acres by purchase and 1000 acres by gift on 
October Mountain in the Berkshires, which 
makes a total of 32,254 acres of valuable 
forest that the state owns in one county. 
Some day those lands will return a large and 
welcome income. 


TWO BRITISH and two French aéroplane 
companies now provide a daily service be- 
tween London and Paris, a Dutch company’s 
airships ply between London and Amsterdam, 
a Belgian company’s between London and 
Brussels. Other French companies provide in- 
termittent service to most of the large Con- 
tinental cities, and German companies fiv 
over a network of routes in Gerniany. All 
of the companies are dependent on govern- 
ment aid. Great Britain in its budget for 
1921-22, besides providing landing fields and 
customs facilities, grants a subsidy of £1,000,- 
000. Italy, on the other hand, having failed to 


extend government aid, has almost no com- 
mercial aviation left. The only important air 
service in the United States is the mail line 
between New York and San Francisco. 


ee 
TAXES AND SAVINGS 


ANY different things are combining to 
depress business and to discourage en- 
terprise. Yet most of them can be 

traced back to their real origin, the sinful 
waste of war. We are just beginning to 
understand what it is going to cost us—and 
the rest of the world—to foot the bills for 
the calamity of those four red years. Our tax 
bills are educating us. 

When the war began our government was 
spending perhaps $900,000,000 a year. This 
year it will spend about $4,000,000,000. In 
1919, the country, working at high speed 
and at high prices, produced something like 
$62,000,000,000 of new wealth. To-day it 
probably produces not much more than 
$40,000,000,000. The Federal government is 
taking for its running expenses one dollar out 
of every ten that the people create by their 
labor. It taxes every family—on the average 
—$150 a year, which is more than twice as 
much as the estimated yearly personal sav- 
ings of the people. 

We need not point out that such taxes 
make any kind of saving difficult: our read- 
ers have found that out for themselves. Even 
the really rich, those who “cannot spend their 
incomes,” find it hard to save in these days 
of high income taxes and surtaxes. But sav- 
ings are the only source of new capital, the 
only material out of which business can build 
a greater and stronger body for itself. As 
savings dwindle business grows more and 
more slowly and finally stops growing at all. 
But population keeps on increasing; more 
jobs are needed every year, and the only 
place where they can be found is in business 
that is increasing through the constant addi- 
tion of new capital. High taxes divert the 
savings of the people from productive busi- 
ness to government salaries and bond pay- 
ments. 

The government takes, as we have said, 
one tenth of the entire sum of wealth that 
the nation produces; that is, it takes approxi- 
mately all the.profits of business. If there are 
to be any profits—and therefore any business 
—costs must be scaled down or prices marked 
up. The tendency is toward reducing costs— 
toward lower wages, lower prices for farm 
products, and unemployment. We are paying 
for the waste of war; and, disagreeable as we 
find it, we are having less trouble than any 
other nation. 

Most of the government expenditures are 
unavoidable now; but some are not. Con- 
gress will be derelict in its duty if it does not 
seriously pursue economy. Public opinion 
will be to blame if it does not urge and keep 
urging that duty on Congress. The tendency 
for years has been toward a continually rising 
scale of government expenditure, and a con- 
tinually widening interference of government 
in the business of the people. But before the 
war we had the tariff and the taxes on liquor 
to produce revenue without our feeling the 
burden seriously. To-day we can count little 
on foreign imports, and prohibition has cut 
the internal revenue to almost nothing. Gov- 
ernment has its hand now visibly and sensibly 
in our pockets, and business is showing the 


effect. 
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“ PROGRESSIVISM” REVIVED 


AST summer The Companion spoke of the 
formation of a bipartisan group of Sen- 
ators, which, through united action on 

matters chiefly agricultural in character, was 
rather successfully controlling the legislation 
in which the farmers of the West and South 
were interested. That group, or “bloc,” has 
grown both in numbers and in influence, and 
now has its counterpart in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is strong enough to dictate 
the votes of its members even when party 
authority is against it; and it is extending its 
field to cover legislation which is not at 
all agricultural in character, but on which 
Southern and Western voters are believed to 
have decided and identical views. 

The extent to which the factional move- 
ment has upset Republican party discipline 
was shown when the revenue bill was put 
on passage. The party leaders in the House 
wanted the maximum income surtax to be 
forty per cent instead of fifty per cent, and 
when they found their own authority insuffi- 
cient they got President Harding to ask Re- 
publican Congressmen to vote for the lower 
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figure ; but ninety-four Representatives tossed 
their heads and refused to come into the cor- 
ral. Helped by the almost solid vote of the 
Democrats, they put the higher tax into the 
bili. Although the Republican majority in 
Congress is overwhelming, the leaders can no 
longer count on it to put through the legis- 
lation that they have planned. 

The group of Senators that set the thing 
in motion are all from farming states and, 
though few of them are themselves farmers, 
are determined to get legislation passed for 
the relief of their farming constituents, who 
were left helpless by the ebb tide of falling 
prices. But now the movement contains 
many men in both Houses who are not par- 
ticularly interested in the farmer, except as 
he can be made the nucleus of a political 
party. The new alignment is “progressive” 
quite as much as “agricultural.” 

To many observers the object of the organ- 
ization seems to be to discredit the present 
rather “conservative” leadership of the Re- 
publican majority and to strengthen the 
“progressive” wing in both parties. If the 
votes in Congress mean anything, the group 
already controls the democracy except in a 
few Eastern states. If it cannot direct the 
Republican organization, it can make it im- 
potent. The situation foreshadows another 
lively fight for the control of the Republican 
party before the next Presidential election. 


og 
OLD AGE AND RETIREMENT 


T used to be regarded as appropriate for a 
successful man to retire from active life 
soon after he had passed the age of sixty. 


Retirement was in fact the goal to which’ 


a man looked forward; yet often it meant 
abandoning the interests of his life and vege- 
tating in dull indolence. Elderly men with 
nothing to do not only were not happy in 
their leisure but usually did not live long to 
chafe under it. There was no general accept- 
ance of what seems to be the fact—that the 
human organism, like a machine, rusts out 
when it is condemned to disuse. ; 

Nowadays, although a great many men 
have the purpose to retire from active busi- 
ness when they have accumulated a sufficient 
fortune, it is seldom with the old-fashioned 
desire to give up work. It is nearly always 
with an intention to turn their energy to 
work of another kind. It may be literary 
work, it may be charitable work, it may be 
scientific research; men don’t look forward 
now to an old age of sitting about the house 
and being luxuriously coddled. Even an old 
_age devoted mainly to travel, which repre- 
sented the ideal of our more enterprising 
forefathers, does not satisfy the energetic 
elderly of the present time. They like travel 
as a recreation, but as an occupation it satis- 
fies old age no more than it satisfies youth. 

Mental activity and longevity seem to be 
in some way allied. The man who keeps men- 
tally alert is likely to outlive the man who 
grows mentally sluggish. A person who after 
passing middle age does not fight hard against 
the tendency to “die at the top” has no very 
strong grip on life anyway. 
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REDISTRIBUTING OUR POPULATION 


HE overcrowded condition of some of 

our cities has long been recognized as an 

evil. It has led to some constructive 
thinking and planning how to redistribute 
the population, and also to some loose and 
inaccurate thinking. Many persons regard the 
problem as a matter of space rather than of 
opportunity; of overcrowded geographical 
areas rather than of overcrowded occupa- 
tions. 

To propose, for example, that men be sent 
from the densely populated to sparsely popu- 
lated areas without regard to the relative 
opportunities for getting a living is to think 
in terms of physical space rather than of 
opportunity, of geographical overcrowding 
rather than of economic overcrowding. A 
sparsely populated area in the geographical 
sense may be overcrowded in the economic 
sense; that is, there may be fewer opportuni- 
ties for a man to make a living in a sparsely 
populated area with few resources than in a 
densely populated area with many resources. 
It is only when geographical overcrowding 
is accompanied by economic overcrowding 
that it presents a real problem. 

Occupational overcrowding is worse than 
geographical overcrowding ; it produces worse 
results and is harder to remedy. 

When too large a proportion of the work- 
ing population crowds into a limited number 
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of occupations those who follow those occu- 
pations are impoverished. From 1870 to 1895, 
for example, the West was being settled rap- 
idly in response to offers of free land. Geo- 
graphically the population was being spread 
out, but economically it was being concen- 
trated in the occupation of farming. That 
occupation became overcrowded, and the agri- 
cultural classes were impoverished. Since then 
most of the immigrants have gone into the 
indoor industries and especially into the un- 
skilled trades. That produced another form 
of occupational overcrowding and resulted in 
considerable areas of poverty in our cities. 
In fact, occupational overcrowding produced 
the slums that to outward appearances were 
examples of geographical overcrowding. 

Generally speaking, the problem of geo- 
graphical overcrowding will take care of it- 
self. It is mainly a matter of knowledge and 
transportation. The man in an overcrowded 
area who knows of another place where op- 
portunities are more numerous and who can 
raise enough money to buy a railway ticket 
can generally manage to move. When consid- 
erable numbers have that information and 
the ability to buy railway tickets the popu- 
lation redistributes itself geographically in 
proportion to the opportunities for getting a 
living. It is only when information or rail- 
way fare is lacking that the government or 
philanthropy need.to concern themselves. 

It is a much more difficult problem to re- 
distribute people occupationally. The most 
powerful agency for accomplishing it is edu- 
cation. A wisely planned public-school system 
will always aim to train people for those 
occupations in which workers are most 
needed and best paid, and thus enable them 
to escape the overcrowded occupations. But 
that takes more time than transporting peo- 
ple from one place to another. 

Another important element in the occupa- 
tional distribution of our population is the 
kind of immigrants that come here. If the 
most of them entered the highly skilled trades 
or business and the professions they might 
overcrowd those occupations, but would not 
overcrowd the unskilled trades. In the past, 
however, most of them have entered the 
unskilled trades. Next to the public-school 
system the most effective influence in redis- 
tributing our population would be to admit 
only such classes of immigrants as would 
prevent the unskilled trades from becoming 
overcrowded. Whatever may be said for or 
against excluding immigrants, nothing can be 
said against selecting those that are most 
needed and rejecting those that either are not 
needed or that would overcrowd certain 
occupations and so produce poverty within 
them. ~~ 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


HE stubbornness with which China re- 

sists every attempt of Japan to reduce 

it to a state of vassalage is a significant 
element in the Far Eastern situation. China 
is divided, harassed, virtually disarmed; yet 
with the quiet, placid inertia of its tremen- 
dous bulk it opposes itself persistently to the 
restless ambitions of its neighbor. 

At Washington the two nations have re- 
newed through their representatives the nego- 
tiations that have gone on without issue for 
nearly seven years. They have gone into 
repeated conferences about Shantung and 
have come out again without having settled 
anything. We get the impression that the 
Japanese have made up their minds that in 
the present circumstances Shantung is some- 
thing to trade with rather than to keep. They 
are willing to restore it to China and to aban- 
don their claims to preferential treatment 
there if the Chinese will permit them to 
exploit Manchuria and inner Mongolia to 
their hearts’ content. Probably the Western 
nations would be rather relieved if China 
should consent, since it would turn Japa- 
nese energy inward to the land instead of 
outward to the Pacific. But China has not 
only not consented but lets it be known that 
it expects Western support in its refusal. 

The other nations that are represented at 
Washington have stood aside in the matter of 
Shantung, hoping that the two peoples chiefly 
concerned could settle the dispute between 
them. They are likely to stand aside too when 
China asks the withdrawal of the twenty-one 
demands that Japan made upon it during 
the war. That is because Japan will not per- 
mit those demands to be discussed and, if 
they should be discussed, would probably 
withdraw from the conference and so undo 
all the good that has been done. Although 
the Japanese refuse to admit it, the twenty- 
one demands amount to reducing China to a 
state of vassalage. But the chance of Japan 
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to get them agreed to passed with the war. 
If the Chinese held out then, when there was 
no one who had the means or the leisure to 
help them, they will be sure to keep on hold- 
ing out now. We do not believe that at 
present Japan has any idea that it can en- 
force the demands, but it prefers that they 
should lapse quietly and be forgotten rather 
than that it should be obliged to withdraw 
them before the eyes of the world. The Japa- 
nese like to save “face” as well as the Chinese. 

It is interesting to watch the great people 
of China, quite without any of the usual 
military or political means of withstanding 
aggression, merely by silent, passive resist- 
ance foiling the ambitions of so subtle and 
so well armed a nation as Japan. Even if 
worse should come to worst and the armies 
of Japan should overrun China, it would not 
take long for the greater race to absorb and 
obliterate its conquerors. 
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THE DEPRECIATED CURRENCIES 


AST week The Companion described the 
method by which Mr. Vanderlip pro- 
poses to restore international trade 

among the countries of the world that is now 
strangled by rates of exchange so abnormal 
that the free movement of goods is almost 
impossible. No one can have failed to observe 
that the remedy he proposes applies to only 
one of the evils of the time. It offers no cure 
for the evil of debased currencies—an evil 
that affects domestic trade and aggravates 
the difficulties of foreign traffic. 

How to improve and stabilize the domestic 
currency is by far the most important and 
by far the most difficult of the problems 
before the European governments. Nominally 
they are all on the gold basis, but in reality 
not one of. them is solvent. The value of a 
paper currency depends absolutely on whether 
it is redeemable in gold. All the European 
governments have issued paper money with- 
out restriction, and at the same time have 
been losing the small stocks of gold that they 
formerly held. At the present time the paper 
issues are enormous in amount, but worth 
only a fraction of their nominal value, and 
the gold that should be in hand to redeem 
them is in New York vaults. 

After the Civil War we had a problem 
similar to theirs but by no means so difficult. 
We were under a system of irredeemable cur- 
rency, and we also lacked the gold to make 
it good; but our paper issues were not exces- 
sive and were strictly limited, and we had 
the resources to acquire gold. There was a 
stock of it that could be drawn upon, and 
the national credit was good. By accumulat- 
ing more gold than there was reason to 
believe would be drawn upon to redeem 
greenbacks presented for payment, we kept 
our paper money on a parity with gold and 
resumed specie payments. 

It takes little wisdom to perceive that no 
country now suffering from debased paper 
money, not even Great Britain, can follow 
our method of restoring its currency. The 
amounts of paper money that have been 
issued, and the lack of gold and of resources 
with which to obtain it, form an insuperable 
obstacle. The only way those countries can 
obtain gold from the only existing stock of 
it—that in this country—is by placing loans 
here. Their credit is not good enough to 
make that plan available. Germany is, of 
course, in much the worst position. In Octo- 
ber last it officially stated the outstanding 
issue of paper at ninety-five billion marks, 
or twenty-four billion dollars. That is about 
fifty times the amount of legal-tender cur- 
rency that we had to bring up to par after 
the Civil War. Moreover, to complicate the 
situation, Germany in October already had 
a floating debt of two hundred and twelve 
billion marks. 

The other countries are also in a hopeless 
situation, though their currency is not so 
inflated or their lack of hard money so great. 
Some wizard of finance may appear who 
can discover a way to save them from the 
necessity of repudiating the debts that are in 
the form of irredeemable currency, but he has 
not appeared yet. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE indications are that Germany in 
spite of its difficulties grows conservative 
rather than radical. The most recent elec- 
tions, those for municipal councilors in Ber- 
lin, showed a strong drift toward the parties 
of the Right. The Socialists and Communists 
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were snowed under, and their chief news- 
paper organ, the Red Flag, speaks of the 
election as a definite triumph for Hugo 
Stinnes, the typical “business man in poli- 
tics.” Foreign observers are uneasy, for it 
appears to them that the parties likely to 
support a revival of German militarism are 
growing stronger. ° 


HE Panama Canal is ours at last. The 

Colombian Congress has ratified the 

treaty by which our government engaged to 

pay $25,000,000 for all the rights of Colom- 

bia in the territory now occupied by the 

Republic of Panama and the Canal Zone. 
ea 


or 
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T is the general opinion in Russia that 

Lenine is getting ready to call some sort 
of constituent assembly. The German news- 
papers, which generally have pretty trust- 
worthy news from Moscow, are quite certain 
about it and declare that the assembly will 
be organized after the general pattern of the 
last imperial Duma. We may take it for 
granted, however, that the elections will be 
effectually controlled, and that an ample ma- 
jority to support the Moscow government 
will be returned. The brief meeting of the 
Soviet congress held recently showed Lenine’s 
grip to be as strong as ever. The delegates 
were innocently pleased at having a share in 
the deliberations of government, but there 
was no discussion. Things went through ac- 
cording to programme, and no time lost. 


o 


OW that the Germans have reported that 

as a nation they are about the same as 
bankrupt and unable to keep up their repa- 
ration payments, the Allies are faced with a 
perplexing question. Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Briand tried to answer that question at 
London, but could not agree; so it was 
referred to the Supreme Council of the Allies, 
which met at Cannes on January 4. By the 
time this is printed the Council may have 
decided to give Germany the moratorium it 
wants, or it may have reached some other 
conclusion; but it is clear that the repara- 
tion payments are going to be an endless 
source of perplexity. It is probably true that 
Germany cannot meet them in present cir- 
cumstances; and, if it is not strictly true. 
Germany would probably try in every way 
to make it appear true. The time may be ripe 
for a general economic conference to settle 
the whole confused question of European 
finance. Until now the passions of war have 
been too strong to permit a fair study of the 
situation; and it is not certain that statesmen 
are even yet cool-headed enough to under- 
take the job. ° 


AVE the Germans discovered how to 

make gold synthetically? The question 
sounds absurd, but there is a persistent report 
that their chemists have done just that, and 
Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University has 
taken the matter seriously enough to plan a 
visit to Germany in order to find out what’s 
what. He is especially interested, for synthetic 
gold, if commercially possible, would play 
hob with our present monetary system, and 
in the confusion Professor Fisher’s stabilized 
dollar, founded on prices current, might get 
a chance to show what it can do. 


e 


ROM Detroit, by way of Mr. Roger 

Babson, the statistician, comes the news 
that Mr. Henry Ford is at work on a com- 
position of cotton, formaldehyde and glue, 
which may be called “cottonoid” for con- 
venience, and that if his experiments succeed 
he can block out automobile bodies as a cook 
cuts out doughnuts. Presumably the engine 
will still have to be made of sterner stuff. 
Incidentally, for the instruction of those who 
believe that the day of “opportunity” has 
gone by, Mr. Ford recalls that seventeen 
years ago he could not get trusted for a 
chicken for his Thanksgiving dinner. Last 
year he paid the government $76,000,000 in 
taxes. ro) 


OW unimportant is the discussion whether 
the Japanese islands shall be included 
with the Pacific islands mentioned in the new 
four-power treaty or excluded from them is 
shown by the fact that no one seems to know 
whether it would be advantageous or disad- 
vantageous either to us or to Japan to have 
them included. There is no conceivable situa- 
tion in which any other nation will undertake 
to threaten the national “integrity” of the 
island empire. Even if war arose in the Far 
East it would not be because anyone wanted 
or attempted to seize the home territory of 
the Japanese. No one knows that any better 
than the statesmen of Tokyo. 
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White 
Coffee 


is the result of more than thirty 
earnest effort to excel all 
accepted standards of coffee’ ex- 
cellence. and to-day there's 

‘““NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE”’ 
White House Tea is 1n the same 
class. with White House Coffee 


All varieties in 1-4 and 1-2 |b. sealed canisters. 
All packed under the White House brand. 


DWINELL - WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON — CHICAGO 
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“8”? Combination 
Cooking Set 


ERE is a Set of cooking utensils that will goa long way toward satisfying 

the desire of every housekeeper for a complete Aluminum Kitchen 
Outfit. The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in 
various combinations to form eight different utensils. Each piece is of solid 
aluminum that cannot flake or rust off like enamel. The Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical articles we have ever offered. The eight com- 
binations made by this Set would cost at least $7.50 if purchased separately. 


Aluminum 
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Double Boiler 
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Colander 
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Combining the four pieces will make the following utensils : 


6-Quart Covered Kettle 6-Quart Preserving Kettle Double Roaster 
2%-Quart Double Boiler 2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan Steam Cooker 
Colander Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
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How to Get this Fine Set 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion (not for any member of your household), with 85 cents extra, and 
we will send you one of these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. 
This Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by 
receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how 
much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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One day when it was cold and wet 
I opened my book at the alphabet, 
And such a flurry and fuss I found! 





The letters were chasing each other round, 
Though stately and stern the big A frowned. ‘ You’re a naughty old B to hurt us so!’ 


Those letters cut up the funniest tricks; 
They got things in the greatest mix. 
Big B went buzzing along a row 

And stung every letter. Said angry O, 





PERIWINCELLA AND THE 


POLLIWOG 
By Winifred Livingstone Bryning 


HERE once was a dainty little wood 

fairy named Periwincella, whose hair 

was like soft corn silk, and who always 
dressed in green. Every day she went down 
to swim in the pond by the deep woods, and 
although she had no fins, she was clever at 
swimming and diving. The tadpoles, frogs 
and smaller fishes soon became used to her 
pretty, prankish ways and were very fond of 
her. 

One day Periwincella was playing ball be- 
side the pond. For a ball she was using a 
polliwog, which, being small and round, 
with a very short tail, was fine for the pur- 
pose. In the midst of the game Periwincella 
tossed the polliwog ball a little too high and 
then failed to catch it. The polliwog fell on a 
hard stone and was of course bruised and 
shaken. Periwincella picked him up and 
begged him to believe that she had not meant 
to hurt him. But he was very angry. When 
the fairy put him back into the water he hur- 
ried to tell his mother, and he told such a big 
tale that his mother took the matter up with 
Chief Frog, the leader of all the wood crea- 
tures who dwelt by the pond. Chief Frog 
decided to put Periwincella on trial. 

All the birds, tree toads and other wood 
people flocked to hear the trial. Periwincella 
sat in the middle of the group, tears raining 
down her small rose-leaf face. 

“Periwincella,” said the frog chief sternly, 
“this innocent polliwog has by your care- 
lessness been injured, perhaps for life. What 
will you do to show that you are sorry ?” 

Periwincella sighed and sobbed. “He slipped 
out of my hands, he did indeed!” she said. “I 
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But of all the things I saw them do 

The most amazing was done by Q. 

She belonged near the end of the line, she 
said, 

But wanted to get to the top, instead, 





So she fastened herself toa Chinaman’s head. Not a minute ago I heard U snore!” 


ORAWINGS BY WALT H4RRIS 





























THE ATHLETIC ALPHABET By Nina Hatchitt Duffield 


The J turned into a bright blue bird 
With the sauciest song I ever heard; 

And T went hopping right into a cup; 
Grandmother -— bless you! —took a sup, 
And she liked it, too, for she drank it up! 


When I think how P jumped out of a pod 
And passed me by with a friendly nod, 
Then hurried away to the C to drink, 

It makes me laugh, for — what do you think ?— 
I looked at me with a mischievous wink! 








. 














Ijumped right up. “‘ Why, mother dear,” 

I cried, ‘‘ This alphabet is queer!” 

And the answer I got surprised me more: 

“Why, U’ve been asleep on the nursery 
floor — 








Chief Frog shook his head. “You are all 
too selfish,” he told them. “I think I have a 
good plan. Brother Toad, go and ask old 
Mother Broomstick to work a spell and turn 
the fairy Periwincella into a tadpole for a 
while.” 

A fleet-footed tree toad went scuttling away 
on his errand, and soon returned with old 
Mother Broomstick, the witch from the deep, 
deep woods. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Mother 
Broomstick. 

Chief Frog drew himself up. “A silly, care- 
less wood fairy named Periwincella,” he said, 
“has maimed a polliwog, the son of one of 
our best families. I want you to turn her into 
a tadpole herself for a period of six weeks or 
more. Perhaps,” he added, “some fairy will 
come along and use her for a ball.” 

“No,” Mother Broomstick answered. “I will 
not work any hurtful magic. Why not send 
her into exile?” 

Chief Frog looked doubtful. “She is too 
clever. She would find her way back.” 

“Not if you send her far enough,” said old 
Mother Broomstick, shaking her head gravely. 

















The sea nymph came promptly to her rescue 


promise solemnly that I will never again play 
bal] with a polliwog.” 

“That is not enough,” said Chief Frog. He 
turned to the group. “What shall we do with 
her?” he asked. 

“Make her catch flies for us every day for 
six months,” suggested a large frog. 

“Make her scratch my back for me every 
time I take a nap,” a tadpole said. 

“Have her climb a tree and build me a nice 
new nest,” suggested a lazy chickadee. 


With that, she blew a shrill whistle. After 
a moment there was a sound of flapping 
overhead, and a gray sea gull came flying 
down and settled on a rock. 

“Sea Gull,” said the witch, “I have sent for 
you to come and carry off this fairy; but be 
careful not to hurt her.” 

The gull spread his wings and told the 
fairy to mount upon his back. Sobbing softly, 
Periwincella obeyed. Oh, how she wished she 
had never used a polliwog to play ball with! 


The sea gull rose gracefully and soared 
away. He flew in the direction that was nat- 
ural to him—toward the sea. As they went 
rushing through the air, Periwincella turned 
in her seat and looked back. Far below she 
could see the wood folk still sitting round in 
a solemn circle staring after her. 

On and on the gull flew. At length Peri- 
wincella peered over the edge of the pearl- 
gray wings and saw a great waste of blue 
water dashed with foam. It made her dizzy. 

The next time she peered over the edge she 
lost her balance. Down, down she went, like a 
green wisp in the bright air, and plunged at 
last into the crest of an emerald-tinted wave. 
The sea gull did not see her fall; he was busy 
looking for a ship that he might follow. 

Periwincella disappeared entirely for a mo- 
ment; then she came bobbing up, blowing 
foam from her lips and paddling wildly. She 
could swim in the little pond, but these great 
waves were too much for her tiny hands, and 
presently she was tossed about at such a rate 
that she could scarcely breathe at all. 

“O dear me!” gasped Periwincella. 

Suddenly she saw a sea nymph looking at 
her through tangled seaweed hair. 

“You funny little thing!” called the sea 
nymph. “What are you doing here? You 
haven’t any scales or tail like mine!” 

“Oh, I’m drowning,” Periwincella gasped. 
“Save me!” 

The sea nymph came promptly to her 
rescue. She took the forlorn little fairy on 
her back and swam straight to the shore of a 
green island. There she put her passenger 
gently down on the sandy beach. Before Peri- 
wincella could thank her, she had vanished, 
and the little fairy was left all alone. 

“T haven’t even got a home of my own to 
live in,” she mourned, as the sea foam curled 
round her small pink feet. She buried her face 
in the sand. “I might as well—be—a—polli- 
wog,” she sobbed. 

Neptune, who rules the waves, heard her, 
and felt so sorry for her that he built her a 
pretty little shell house all for her own wee 
self. He kept her supplied with food, and she 
had friends, and became in time well content 
with her lot. 

Perhaps you have seen Periwincella down 
on the sandy shore. She is called Periwinkle 
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HOW WINTER STARTED 
By Cornelia Channing Aldridge 


NE afternoon the king of the frost 
fairies stood in the doorway of his pal- 
ace and gazed out at the bare trees. 

As he stroked his beard he kept repeating, 
“T can’t see why I need wait any longer.” 

“I can’t see why you should wait, either,” 
said a funny little voice close at his elbow. 


The king smiled at the little fellow—Jack, 
his jester, a rosy-cheeked elf. “Of course it 
would be a mean trick to make winter begin 
when I’ve just had that letter from the queen 
of the summer fairies begging me to wait a 
little longer,” he said. 

“Oh, bother the summer fairies!” said Jack. 
“Tt’s time they gave us a chance. We cold- 
weather people haven’t had a bit of fun since 
last March.” 

“Ho, you rogue!” cried the king. “What’s 
in your mind now? Are you inventing new 
tricks to play on innocent people ?” 

“1?” answered Jack with a look of injured 
surprise. “I?” . 

“Yes, you,” said the king. “Who but you 
nipped the noses and toes of the children last 
year? Who but you bit the fruit and cracked 
glass pitchers in the pantries?” 

At that Jack had to look ashamed. 

“Never mind,” said the king good-na- 
turedly. “You won’t be so bad this winter, 
will you? Heigh-ho! I suppose I’d better go 
and talk to the summer queen.” 

The next day as he rode off the king waved 
his hand to Jack. “You can be king in my 
place for a day,” he called, “if you like.” 

He meant it for a joke, of course, but Jack 
took it in all seriousness. 

No sooner was the king out of sight than 
he ran to the court room and climbed upon 
the icicle throne. In a loud voice he an- 
nounced that he was to be king for a while. 

Now, the frost fairies loved the old king, 
but, being mischievous little people, they 
were glad to. have Jack left in charge of 
things. His rule would be a gay one, they 
knew well enough. So they all came hurry- 
ing and scurrying and bowed low to the 
new king. 

“Well,” said Jack, “here we are! What do 
you say, my subjects, to getting up a fine 
winter all by yourselves ?” 

“Great!” shouted the other fairies. 

“Then we'll begin at once,” said Jack. 
“Who knows where the storm box is kept?” 

Several of the subjects offered eagerly to 
show him, and away they all went in a great 
state of excitement. 

A little later the good townspeople looked 
across the hills and shook their heads. 

“Here comes the snow at last,” they re- 
marked. 

Down at the summer queen’s palace the 
king was strolling across the lawn with the 
summer queen. The queen had just persuaded 
him to put off winter indefinitely when the 
sky clouded over and snow began to fall. Her 
feelings were dreadfully hurt; she thought 
the king had played a mean trick on her. 

As for the king, he jumped on his horse 
in anger and amazement and dashed away to 
his own kingdom. 

As he rode northward he saw more and 
more of the mischief that the little rogues 
had accomplished. The river was frozen fast; 
icicles hung everywhere; cold winds had been 
unchained and were sweeping over the coun- 
try, doing all sorts of damage. Winter had 
started with a vengeance! 

“That bad Jack has been up to his old 
tricks, I’ll wager,” said the king. 

When he reached the palace he could not 
find Jack anywhere. He went out into the 
woods behind the palace and found the storm 
box wide open. He hastily closed and locked 
it; ‘twas too late to prevent the storm, but 
at least he could stop it. The earth was cov- 
ered with a thick white coverlet, and in the 
courtyard the frost fairies were snowballing 
one another in great glee. 

The king sighed. “Perhaps the summer 
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queen will forgive me when I explain,” he 
reflected. Then he smiled. “Anyway, it is 
surely a splendid winter that has begun!” 

Then he went on looking for bad Jack. 
But, though he searched and searched, he 
could not find the culprit. Becoming anxious 
at last, he returned and ordered out all his 
footmen and pages for the task. There was a 
full moon that night, and so it did not take 
the searchers long to explore every corner of 
the thick woods. At length, however, they 
came back and declared that by no possi- 
bility could the lost elf be concealed in the 
forest. 

Just then the king heard a faint voice 
crying somewhere not far away. He held 
up his hand, and all the company stood still 
and listened. 

Again the voice sounded. “Let me out! Let 
me out!” it called, shrill and frightened. 

The king struck his hands together. “In 
the storm box, I’ll be bound!” he cried. 

The whole crowd rushed to the storm box. 
The king threw the lid back, and there, sniff- 
ing and blinking in a dismal little heap, was 
mischievous Jack—mischievous no longer, 
but very meek and sorry. 

The next day Jack had to take a long 
journey and carry a heavy burden. The jour- 
ney led to the kingdom of the summer fairies, 
and the burden was an iron box full of 
jewels for the offended queen from the king. 
Tucked away among the jewels was a letter 
of apology. 

“T will never hurry winter again so long 
as I live,” Jack declared emphatically as he 
took his way southward through the forest. 

And as a matter of fact he never did. 
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THE FURNITURE 
By Z. R. Cronyn 


The chairs that sit so dumb and stiff, 
Dark, silent tables, mirrors bright, 

All talk and laugh among themselves 
Far in the middle of the night. 

The clock calls loudly down the hall, 
And makes its way from door to door. 

1 wake and rise without a sound 
And steal across the moonlit floor 

To creep and listen on the stair, 

And try to catch them unaware! 
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THE PRIZE HAT 


By Jennie Lawrence Pratt 


ESS and Cornelia had thought that they 
should never get tired of camping by the 
seashore ; but one August afternoon they 

found themselves feeling a little sad. Their 
parents were going to row across the bay for 
supplies, and there was not room enough in 
the boat for the two girls and their cousin 
Lawrence, who was spending the summer 
with them. 

“Why not have a hat-trimming contest?” 
their mother had asked as she pinned on her 
own hat. “I have a plan: I will bring back a 
prize to the one who trims the best hat for 
Pinky. Don’t use trimmings that you could 
buy in a shop, but use those that you could 
find out of doors, like flowers or leaves. See 
who can make the finest hat for Pinky Posy.” 

Pinky was Cornelia’s yellow-haired doll. 
She had not had a hat all summer long, 
though both of the girls had planned to make 
her one. 

“But how about Lawrence?” Cornelia 
asked doubtfully. “A boy couldn’t trim a hat 
for a doll.” 

“Try him and see,” said their mother. 

Pleased at the new plan, the two sisters ran 
away to look for Lawrence. They found him 
watching a chipmunk. He laughed when they 
proposed the hat-trimming contest. 

“Shouldn’t I look fine making a doll’s hat!” 
he scoffed. 

“You might win the prize,” said Bess. 

_ “What prize?” asked Lawrence with sudden 
interest. 

When the girls explained he turned away. 
“O pshaw!” he said. “I never heard of hat 
trimmings growing out of doors. You girls 
can try your hand at it if you want to, but 
I'm going-to fish for cunners.” 

Bess and Cornelia were disappointed, but 
they had no idea of giving up the plan. 

“Oh, well,” Bess called after her cousin, 
“you’re just a boy. Of course you couldn’t 
make a hat.” 

“Fancy a hat that a boy made,” Cornelia 
added. “Go and catch your cunners.” 

With a wave of his hand Lawrence disap- 
peared among the trees, and the two little 
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girls immediately forgot all about him. For 
the next hour they were as busy as two 
beavers. First they measured Pinky’s head; 
then they made pasteboard frames to fit it. 
Having done that, they decided to separate. 

“We'll go in different directions,’ Cornelia 
said, “and find our trimmings. Then we'll sit 
in different places and trim the hats.” 

“And we won’t show the hats to each other 
until mother gets back,” said Bess. 

A little later they hurried back with their 
mysterious treasures and settled themselves to 
work, Bess on one side of the tent and Cor- 
nelia on the other. As they worked it would 
have been hard to tell which flew faster, their 
needles or their tongues. 

The work was interesting, but it was hard 
too, and now and then both young milliners 
would fall silent, absorbed in their task. 

Suddenly Cornelia called, “Are you ready, 
Bess? I hear the splash of father’s oars.” 

“T’m just through,” Bess called back. “My, 
but it’s been a job!” 

With a few hasty touches the girls tucked 
their handiwork out of sight and ran down to 
the shore to help their father haul up the 
dory. But Lawrence was there ahead of them, 
and so they had to be content with carrying 
the provisions to the camp. On their way up 
to the tent they danced round a mysterious 
package that their mother carried; did it 
hold the prize? 

“Lawrence wouldn’t enter the contest,” 
Bess told her mother. “He went fishing in- 
stead.” 

Supper had to be delayed until the hats 
could be brought out and shown. Father and 
Lawrence looked on with interest. 

Bess was the first to display her hat. It was 
really a wonderful hat, for the pasteboard 
foundation was entirely covered with graceful 
young ferns, interlaced and trimmed with 


clusters of blueberries. Certainly it looked like 


a prize winner. 

Then Cornelia brought out her hat. That 
one was trimmed with glossy leaves plucked 
from the goldthread plant; they covered the 
entire hat; and stuck jauntily in the top was 
a spray of fireweed in full bloom. 

Pinky looked charming in both pieces of 
finery, there was no denying that. 

“What skillful milliners !” cried their mother. 
“T didn’t dream that you’d do so well!” 

“Which hat wins the prize?” the two girls 
asked in the same breath. 

Mother hesitated. “O dear, let me con- 
sider! I think —” 

“Wait a minute, Aunt Polly,” interrupted 


.Lawrence. “The contest isn’t over yet. I am 


in it too.” 

Before his cousins could speak he lifted the 
top of his fish basket and with a grand flour- 
ish took from it, not a string of cunners, but 
something that made everyone look hard. It 
was a little cap made of delicate fringes of 
brown seaweed and trimmed with tiny sea 
shells; on the front of it was pinned a plume 
—nothing more nor less than the glistening 
backbone of a small fish. 

“Here, give me the doll,” he said. 

Pinky was passed to him, and he put the 
little cap on her head. It fitted perfectly ; she 
looked like a real mermaid. 

“Did you trim this hat?” mother asked; 
she looked somewhat amazed. 

“T did,” said Lawrence; “and I had to guess 
at the size too!” 

“Smart boy!” his uncle said as he gave him 
a playful whack. “In my opinion you’ve out- 
done your cousins. Don’t you think so, girls?” 

“T can’t help thinking he has,” admitted 
Bess. 

“T think so too,” Cornelia added with a 
short laugh. “But he surely did fool us!” 

“You girls are certainly good judges of 
dolls’ hats,” Lawrence said mischievously. 

Mother began to unfasten the package. 
“Well,” she said, “it seems that the prize 
unanimously goes to Lawrence. You see,” she 
added as she drew out a large box of candy 
tied with scarlet ribbons, “I bought something 
that could suit either a girl or a boy.” 

“Hurrah for dolls’ hats!” cried Lawrence as 
he took the box. “When a fellow has been 
fishing all afternoon this is a prize worth 
winning. Have some, Pinky ?” 

The girls looked a little sober, but a mo- 
ment later they brightened up, for father was 
untying another package. 

“And here,” he said, laughing, “is something 
from the delicatessen shop, a consolation prize 
for the young lady milliners.” He drew forth 
a large cake thickly frosted with pink icing 
and adorned with tiny candles. 

Bess and Cornelia shouted with delight and 
no longer grudged their cousin his victory. 

“Let’s have supper right away!” Lawrence 
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Youll smack your 


Grape-Nuts Divi 


lips over this 
nity Fudge 


Any boy or girl can make it at home 


Read over the recipe shown below for making 
Grape-Nuts Divinity Fudge. See how simple it is? 


The Grape-Nuts you use for making this candy 
is the same Grape-Nuts that thousands of boys 


and girls (perhaps you, too) 
served with milk or cream. 


eat for breakfast— 


DIVINITY FUDGE RECIPE 


% cup Grape-Nuts; 2 cups sugar 


; 4 cup water; 2 egg 


whites; 1 teaspoonful vanilla; % lb. dates cut fine. 


Cook sugar and water until it spins 


a thread. Pour slowly 


over the beaten whites, whipping until the mixture begins 


to harden. Add vanilla and dates, 


then the Grape-Nuts. 


Spread on buttered tins; cut in squares. when cool. 


P.S. Don’t forget: Grape-Nuts with milk or cream 


for breakfast. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, 


Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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As originators of the one-profit, 


Factory-to-Home System, over 


thirty years ago, we car. 
save you a large amount 
on the purchase of a high- 
grade family sewing machine. 


No other machine, at whatever price sold, 
can excel the New Companion for all kinds 
of family sewing. If you need a new sew- 
ing machine in the near future, therefore, 
do not fail to get our low prices at once. 


You May Try It Three 
Months Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the machine in your home three 
months before deciding whether you 
will keep it or not. If not perfectly 
satisfactory in every particular we will 
refund your money and take back the 
machine at our expense. In justice to 
yourself, be sure to write for full par- 
ticulars of this Free Trial Offer. 


The 


bills 
We 


Seven Styles 


We Pay the Freight 


Sewing Machine will have no freight 


your nearest freight station. There will 
be absolutely no extra cost to you after 
paying our low Factory-to-Home price. 
Write for Free Delivery Offer to-day. 
Machines shipped from shipping stations 
in Eastern, Central and Western sections. 
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purchaser of a New Companion 


to pay upon receipt of machine. 
pay all transportation charges to 





Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different 


Send No Money, but 


Mail Coupon To-day 





styles, including Drop Head, Cabinet 
and Electric models, each complete 
with finest attachments and warranted 
25 years. We also have a plan whereby 
payment may be spread over several 
months. Be sure to get full particulars 
before selecting a new machine. 


Just send your address on coupon 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the 
New Companion. Send me your new Iilus- 
trated Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL 
OFFE 
upon w 


(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





and explain the Attractive Terms 
ich I can purchase. 
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CHORE TIME 
Cby Gertrude West 


on 


It’s chore time, Mary Katherine; I’ll ramble out 
a bit. 

There’s nothing seems to tire me so as just to sit 
and sit. 

The crystal faucets on the eaves have tightened 
for the night. 

The snow has blurred my eyes, I think, all day it 
lay so white. 

Now lilac shadows cover it, the west is all 
a-smile; 

It’s chore time, Mary Katherine; I think Pll 
walk awhile. 


There, let me bring the wood for you; don’t wait 
upon me so; 

The fire will warm me better if I’ve helped to 
make it glow. 

Somehow I’m restless when I sit with idle hands 
and brain; 

My thoughts go brooding far away to other days 
again, 

Into a kitchen savory with brown and baking 


bread; 
Your mother, child, was quite a cook, so all the 
neighbors said. 


It’s chore time, Mary Katherine; just so I used 
to call 

When yellow sunshine fingers came and touched 
the eastern wall; 

The cosy setting sun would seem so warm and 
sweet and bright. 

I'd pile the snapping hickory against a bitter 
night. ‘ 

The pathway shoveled to the barn, the frost 
against my face; 

It’s chore time, Mary Katherine; I think Pll 
walk aspace. 


Sometimes—you'll deem it very strange, the thing 
I mean to say— 

1 used to think that chore time was the best of all 
the day. ; 

The long blue shadows on the snow, the west a 
rosy gold, 

The horses snorting in the lot and prancing with 
the cold, 

The water gurgling through the ice, the warm 
milk foaming white, 

The kitchen windows through the dusk a gleam 
of cheery light. 


It’s chore time, Mary Katherine; P’ll ramble out 
a bit. 

There’s nothing seems to tire me so as just to sit 
and sit. 

1 like to i’nk about the time when I have 
traveled on; 

I know I’ll live again, my dear, the good days 
that are gone; 

And I will say, when all my dreams of heaven 
have come true, 

“It’s chore time, Mary Katherine, and there'll be 
chores to do.” ° 


A CORNER IN WEEDS 


OR two weeks he was away from home. It 
rained, and the grass of the lawn grew tall 
and unkempt, so that it was hard to cut 

when he returned. But if grass grows well in wet 
weather, weeds grow far better. One corner at 
the back of the lawn was overgrown with big 
flourishing weeds. They were so tall and tough 
that he could not cut them with the lawn mower 
and planned to use the sickle the next day. But 
the days were full, and he did not find time. 
At the end of a week the weeds had grown so 
high that when he did hack them off with the 
sickle the stubs that he left were thick and ugly. 
Now as he looks out of his window he sees that 
unsightly corner. It will be an eyesore throughout 
the season. 

It is unusual, you will say, to derive profit 
from a crop of weeds; but that corner has 
brought the owner good returns. He has now a 
higher ideal for the lawn than he ever had before, 
and, more important than that, he now has a 
higher ideal for life, for he has seen the analogy 
between weeds in a lawn and weeds in a life. 
How many lives have been spoiled by a little 
corner in which weeds have been allowed to 
grow. Some bad habit has gained root; some 
weakness or some sin has never been torn out. 
The unworthy thing may have lodgment only in 
your thoughts. It may show in your conversation 
or in business or politics or in the family life. 
Perhaps it is a little trait of meanness or coarse- 
ness or dishonesty, but what a blot it makes on 
the soul! 

As the man thinks of his lawn he knows that 
he will have no more weed-grown corners, for 
now he sees that the way to keep them out is 
never to let them get a start. Not only his lawn 
but his life will be free from them, for he will 
take Christ for his idea). 
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FATHER’S TURN 


ETTY tried not to be unreasonable. She told 
herself again and again that she, the luck- 
iest girl in all the world, who had now had 

two months and seventeen days of unshadowed 
happiness, should be able to take a little disap- 
pointment without fussing. A month would pass 
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quickly if she and Steve wrote to each other 
every day, and it was such an honor for Steve 
to be sent on so important an errand by his firm! 
Moreover, she could get so much done! That was 
where the second troubled thought struck her. 
For her mother to be called away because of Aunt 
Angie’s illness just then when she had so much 
sewing that she wanted to do! And for all the 
important things Letty needed her mother. She 
drew a long breath that sounded much like a sob. 
“Oh, I wonder why it all had to come so!” she 
wailed. 

The swinging of the gate made her look up. 
Why, it was father coming home at five o’clock! 
What had happened now? She flew anxiously 
down the stairs, but her first glance at his face 
showed her that he had no bad news. He 
seemed shy and embarrassed. If Letty had 
been observant she would have seen clearly 
what kind of small boy her father had once 
been; but she was not thinking of her father. 

“Sort of lonesome, little girl?” he asked. 

Letty nodded and angrily winked away 
the tears. 

Her father’s smile deepened. “I thought 
you might be. That’s why I came home 
early. What do you say to taking the car 
and running off for a supper at the lake?” 

“T don’t believe —” Letty began faintly. 

But her father happened to be hanging up 
his overcoat and did not hear her. ““Remem- 
ber how you used to like to run away with 
your old father?” he asked, turning and 
looking at her in eager anticipation. “You 
told me once that you liked it almost better 
than Christmas. I never shall forget that. 
Then you got into high school, and there 
was a crowd of young folks, the way it 
ought to be; and then a certain young man 
began to call pretty regularly, and you and 
mother got so busy I began to think there 
wasn’t going to be any place for father 
before you left us for good.” 

Letty ran to him with a little cry. “O 
father, what a selfish pig I’ve been, when 
you’ve been doing things for me al! my 
life!” 

“T’d like to hear anybody call you self- 
ish!” her father cried indignantly. 

“T have been, oh, I have! But this week, 
father dear, is going to be our week, just 
yours and mine and nobody else’s in all the 
world. We’ll go off just the way we used to. 
O father dear!” 

Upstairs as Letty was changing her dress 
for the ride she allowed her thoughts to run 
on. A week for father! Twenty-three rich years, 
and for so many of them she had just taken him 
for granted. Oh, how glad she was that she had 
not found out her thoughtlessness too late! 
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A BOY’S STRANGE PETS 


BOY friend of mine, says a contributor, has 

A had some interesting experiences in taming 

and raising wild pets. It was always easy 

for him to tame a wild animal, and better than 
any game he has enjoyed exercising his gift. 

One day he climbed to a crow’s nest, caught a 
young crow and tamed and raised it. Another 
time, when he was husking corn, he caught a 
kangaroo mouse. It was almost the size and the 
color of a field mouse, but its hind legs were 
much longer than the front ones, and it had a 
tail that measured eight inches. Instead of run- 
ning like a mouse, it hopped along on its tail 
and its hind feet. The boy put it into a box and 
fed it bread, potatoes, corn and apples. He taught 
it to stand up and beg for candy. When winter 
came it hibernated and slept soundly until one 
day the lid of the box became loosened, and the 
cat got in and killed it. 

One fall before the trapping season opened the 
boy caught a skunk. He shut it up and fed it 
bread and milk, potatoes and meat scraps. Within 
a week it was so tame that he could pick it up 
and’ carry it round like a cat. But it was not 
on such good terms with the rest of the family. 
The boy grew fond of his new pet; but after he 
had had it six weeks it got out of its box and 
killed a chicken. Then the boy’s father made 
him take his pet to the woods and release it; but 
every week or so all through the winter it would 
appear at the house and beg for something to 
eat. Finally it stopped coming. 

Perhaps the boy’s most interesting pet was a 
woodchuck that his father and his older brother 
brought home to him when he was a little fellow. 
It was a young animal and soon grew as tame as 
a cat. It chose a hole in the wall of the porch 
for its home. At mealtime it would come into the 
house and sit up beside some one of the family, 
waiting to be. fed. It would eat anything on the 
table except meat. One day it made such a nui- 
sance of itself at the table that the boy’s father 
slapped its face; whereupon it went down into its 
hole and did not come out for three or four days; 
and when it did come it was sulky. Fully a week 
passed before it recovered its usual friendly 
manner. As long as the cats and the dogs were 
willing to be peaceable it lived in perfect peace 
with them, but if a cat bothered it there would 
be a scrimmage from which the cat would emerge 
second best. More than once it gave visiting dogs 
a similar lesson. 

In October the woodchuck began to eat twice 
as much as usual; in a few weeks it had gained 
several pounds and was fat and round. It carried 
load after load of straw, dead grass and hay into 
its hole, and one day the boy’s mother was just 
in time to rescue his father’s best shirt! 

Finally, late in October, the woodchuck went 
into its hole, and they saw no more of it until 


the next spring. In April it came out, and to their 
astonishment, for a week or longer, it did not 
seem hungry, but merely nibbled daintily at the 
food they offered it. Then it began to eat as if it 
never could get enough. In two or three weeks 
it resumed its normal habits. 
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THE ROCK OF AGES 


S there any hymn sung by Christians that is 
I more beloved than Rock of Ages? Probably 
not. A good many of those who sing it know 
that it was written some hundred and fifty years 
ago by an English clergyman, the Rev. Augustus 
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eee 
The great rock in Somersetshire, England, that inspired 
the words, “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me” 





Toplady, but fewer persons know that the hymn 
was the result of an actual experience of the 
author’s while he was curate in charge of the 
parish of Blagdon, near Bristol. Mr. Toplady 
was walking through the rough and hilly country 
of Somersetshire not far from his parish when, 
in passing through the defile known as Burring- 
ton Combe, he was overtaken by a violent rain- 
storm. He found refuge from the weather in a 
deep cleft in the rocky side of the combe, and 
while he sheltered himself there the idea of the 
hymn entered his mind. It is not unusual for 
church people who love the hymn to make pil- 
grimages to the spot where it was composed. Our 
picture shows a group of pilgrims gathered at 
the foot of the riven rock. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON MOTES 
AND BEAMS 


EACON HYNE moved his feet impa- 
tiently; he disliked noise, and Caleb Peas- 
lee’s two grandnephews who were paying 

the old man a visit were laughing immoderately 
at each other. 

“A thunderin’ touse over nothin’,” the deacon 
thought morosely, “and Kellup ought to shut ’em 
up.” Aloud he only remarked: 

“They’ve both got smut coals, and they’ve 
blacked each other’s faces so’s one looks about 
as bad as tother; if they could see themselves 
they wouldn’t be so mighty tickled.” 

“Mebbe they wouldn’t,”’ Caleb agreed absently, 
“but the trouble is Roger can only see how dirty 
Phil is, and the same way with Phil. ’Tain’t an 
sae thing; I’ve seen the same in older 
olks.” 

The deacon muttered something, but the only 
word distinguishable was “foolishness!” 

“Sure it’s foolishness!” said Caleb heartily. 
“Tf a man could only stand off a piece and look 
at himself same’s he’d look at the shortcomin’s 
of a neighbor, he’d do a lot less faultfindin’.” 

The deacon’s under lip projected itself stub- 
bornly. “If you’re ’ludin’ to me —” 

“T didn’t have you in mind at all, Hyne,” 
Caleb said and grinned. “I jest remembered of 
somethin’ that happened one time when I was 
selec’man of this town. Bein’ a selec’man means 
you’ve got to be tree warden and dog catcher and 
truant off’cer and cruelty off’cer and all other 
mean jobs nobody else’ll look after. 

“Sim Graves lived next neighbor to Ned Potter 
on the road that goes round the back of Pine 
Knoll buryin’ ground—three mile or more from 
here and mostly uphill. Sim and Ned had some 
kind of a fallin’ out; I always mistrusted Sim 
was in the wrong of it, for he was awful down 
on Ned. 

“Sim seemed to be always watchin’ for a 
chance to do somethin’ that’d really hurt Ned; 
so one day when Ned sot off for the city with a 
load of truck Sim took notice of it, and when 
night came, with no Ned in sight, he figgered 
he’d found his chance. He could hear a cow bel- 
lerin’ over in Ned’s barn, and he figgered she was 
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bellerin’ to be milked, and that he could make 
out a case for cruelty if he could get at the selec’- 
man fore Ned got home. 

“Tt was one of them hot, muggy days that’s 
worse’n dry heat to sweat a hoss. Commonly 
even Sim Graves’d have thought twice fore he'd 
have hurried a hoss any, but he was so crazy to 
lay a complaint against Ned that he never give 
any heed to his hoss. 

“I'd jest done supper and was out on the 
porch, wipin’ my face and hopin’ there’d be a 
shower to clear the air, when I made out the 
sound of a light wagon, traveling fast up the hill 
towards my house. In a minute or two it hove in 
sight, and Sim Graves reined the hoss into the 
yard. The hoss was jest a lather of sweat and 
stood there with his sides heavin’; and there 
was welts of a whip on his sides as big as 
your middle finger. 

“What in tunket, Sim Graves,’ says I, 
‘do you mean by usin’ a hoss—’ But he 
never give me a chance to finish. 

“Tm here, he busted out savage as a 
wolf, ‘to lay a complaint agin Ned Potter 
for cruelizin’ animals; he’s left a cow all 
day ’thout milkin’, and she’s been bellerin’ 
for three hours or more. And I’m p’intin’ 
out your duty—you’re bound by your office 
to give heed to me —’ And he run on like 
that for a minute or more, so full of spite 
he couldn’t talk plain. 

“Fin’ly, though, I got him to listen to 
me a minute, and then I told him. ‘You 
wait a minute!’ says I. ‘I know what ails 
that cow; ’tain’t that she needs milkin’. It’s 
cause she’s lost her calf. But,’ says I, ‘I 
guess it’s high time she was milked, and 
you’re the man that’s goin’ to do it.’ 

“He started to sputter ag’in, but I halted 
him. ‘Yes, you be too!’ says I. ‘If you don’t, 
you're goin’ to be looked after sharp on 
count of that hoss you’ve got there in the 
sharves,’ I says, ‘and I know what a judge’ll 
say if I lay a complaint agin you for what 
you’ve done this day to a dumb animal, 
near killin’ it to lay a spite witness agin a 
neighbor! 

“‘Now,’ says I, ‘you turn your hoss 
round and go home, and when you get there 
you take that hoss out of the harness and 
rub him down till he’s cool. Then you go 
over and milk that cow of Ned’s as one 
neighbor ought to for another, and keep 
still why you’re doin’ it, more’n that you 
knew she ought to be milked, and you 
jealoused somethin’ untoward must have 
happened to Ned to make him late home. You 
do that,’ says I, ‘and on my part I’ll keep still 
about this affair of your abusin’ your hoss.’” 
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THEIR LOVE LETTERS 
| es in her romantic early teens, recently 





offered her services as “secretary” to Annie, 
who had had a bad fall down the cellar 


- stairs. The unfortunate Annie had a Michael on 


a railway job somewhere in the West, and the 
two exchanged faithfully a weekly letter. Since 
Annie’s eyes were blackened and her wrist was 
sprained, she could neither read nor write, and 
she gladly accepted the offer. At the end of ten 
days she assured Lilian that she was able to dis- 
pense with further aid, satisfactory as that aid 
had been. But though she was satisfied, Lilian 
was not. She was disillusioned. 

“You'd suppose that lovers would write like 
lovers, wouldn’t you?” she said to Cora, her 
chum. “But they don’t, not in real life. They’re 
perfectly ordinary and uninteresting, and—and 
you wouldn’t believe it, Cora, but it’s so!—I 
actually had to prompt Annie to put in anything 
affectionate at all; and then she didn’t want to! 


.She said it looked bold to be setting such things 


down in black and white; Michael might think 

she was the “quare girrul,” and she’d rather not! 

Did you ever—when they’re actually engaged?” 
“T never did,” said Cora solemnly. “But then, 


. I suppose there’s no harm in being shy, even if a 


girl is engaged. But Michael, didn’t he —” 

“Michael,” interrupted Lilian, “didn’t say a 
thing that wasn’t about his job or his food. Most 
of his letter was describing the awful pies he had 
to eat and how you could kill a calf if you pelted 
it with the biscuits they had for breakfast.” . 

“Lilian!” gasped Cora. “Well, even if Annie 
wasn’t affectionate, she must have done better 
than that.” 

“She told Michael,” sighed Lilian, “about her 
new umbrella’s blowing inside out, and about 
curing the cat that the rat bit, and that she had 
‘fell down the cellar stairs and bruk a tooth on 
her, but praise be to glory it wouldn’t show bad’; 
and she was ‘respectfully his friend.’ ” 

“She was what?” 

“ ‘Respectfully his friend’; honestly, Cora, that 
was her phrase.” 

“O Lilian!” 

“O Cora!” 
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A COMIC-OPERA AMEER 


HE court of His Majesty, Habibullah Khan, 

late ameer of Afghanistan, would have fur- 

nished splendid material for a comic opera. 
The ameer’s whims were most diverting—unless 
perchance to those who were subject to them. 

He set aside Thursdays, says Mr. A. C. Jewett 
in Asia, as his own special holiday; .on Friday, 
Jumas, he of course did no work. If he imagined 
he had the slightest ailment he would postpone 
work, but not necessarily pleasure. And the doc- 
tors would order him to rest, knowing that it 
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Swish! Bam! 


Even with shin guards, ice sports 
are strenuous games, full of mis- 
haps. The responsible player, cap- 
tain, referee or parent-spectator 
keeps Absorbine, Jr., on the side- 
lines. For the bruised skin, a 
liniment; for the broken skin, an 
antiseptic and germicide. To have 
Absorbine, Jr., is to have all three 
in one handy container. No obnox- 
ious odor; no stain; just a clean, 
powerful and efficient “guardian 
of the skin.” 


At your druggist’s, $1.25 or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, po poapaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 



























Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs Or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds afd 
draws the broken parts tes my as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address today. 
“Brooks Appliance Co., 470S State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Rely on Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Soap to cleanse, Ointment to soothe, Talcum to pow- 
der, 25c. Samples of Cuticura, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 


$2.50 Cash Commission 


for seiling $6.00 box seeds. #5.00 in Gold Special 

Prize, Other Premiums. 5c. Packets. Everybody pase. 

Quick, easy money. We trust you. Order yours TODA 
CENTRAL SEED HOUSE, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Disarm: t. How God Polices the Nations, and 3-month 
ament. Sub. o5c. The Gospel Minister, Westfield, Ind. 
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was the prescription he desired. He would have 
fits of idleness and for months would do nothing 
except amuse himself. It was a bold man that 
dared to suggest to him that he do anything else. 

The foreign secretary approached the ameer 
one day while he was eating his lunch at a small 
table on the veranda of the palace. The secretary 
had a letter projecting from his pocket, hoping 
that it would catch His Majesty’s eye. The ameer 
asked him what it was, and when the secretary 
told him that it was a little work he flew into a 
great rage. He wanted to know what the secre- 
tary meant by bringing him work when he was 
eating his food. Was he blind? After calling him 
some choice names, he gave orders that two men 
should take the table, dishes and all, and follow 
the secretary round with it. Wherever the poor 
man went the men followed with the table; when 
he slept they-sat at his bedside with it. That 
went on for a week. Then the court interpreter 
plucked up enough courage to speak to the 
ameer; whereupon he laughed and let the secre- 
tary off. 

For several years the ameer employed a French 
chef. The man was certainly a character. When 
the court flunkies would worry him for things to 
eat he would tell them that he was engaged to 
cook for the ameer and not for his monkeys. 
Once when the ameer was on a picnic in the 
country and the chef was cooking behind a screen 
of canvas one of the court followers dressed in a 
gorgeous white uniform covered with gold braid 
kept looking over the top and asking when the 
food would be ready. The chef told him to keep 
away and placed a pail of dirty water in a con- 
venient spot. The next time that the fellow’s 
head appeared over the canvas the Frenchman 
dumped the pail of water over him. The man ran 
straight to the ameer and complained, but the 
ameer only laughed at him. 

The ameer himself was no novice as a cook. 
interesting picture 
squatting on his heels among the cooking pots. 
Once when I had some work that needed his 
sanction I suggested to the interpreter that I go 
into the garden and make my salaams to His 
Majesty. The man replied, “Oh, you cannot see 
him now! The king is peeling potatoes.” 
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THE LEOPARD IN THE CABIN 


FRICA isn’t quite so wild as it used to be, 
A said the gray-haired missionary, smiling. 
The narrowest escape I ever had was on 
board ship a thousand miles from Capetown. I 
lay in my berth with my clothes on, trying to 
get my strength back after a spell of seasick- 
ness, when I saw a big leopard standing in my 
doorway. At first I thought it was some one’s 
pet and spoke to it. Growling and flattening its 
short sharp ears, it crouched as if to spring. Even 
then I thought that it was playing, but I was in 
no condition to play with it. “Lie down!” I said 
sharply. 

It sprang and vanished. The flight of it was 
so swift and silent that for a moment I thought 
it had gone through the porthole above the upper 
berth. Then I saw the sag of the springs and 
knew that it had landed in the berth. A moment 
later its long tail switched back and forth over 
the edge; then, turning, it put its great ugly head 
within two feet of my face. Its mouth was open, 
and I could see a cavernous red gullet and teeth 
as sharp as sabre points. I tell you that was as 
close as I ever want to come to a live leopard. I 
yelled and burrowed under the bedclothes. 

A calm heavy voice with a slight German 
accent sounded at the door. “Be not afraid. Keep 
on talking with it, but don’t move.” The man was 
one of the keepers. I learned later that there 
were other animals on board. 

It was easy enough to lie still, but it was not 
so easy to talk to the beast. The muscles of my 
throat seemed paralyzed, but at last I managed 
to repeat hoarsely, “Lie down! Lie down, I say!” 

The cage the leopard had escaped from was 
brought and set in the dodrway; but before the 
beast could be induced to leave its perch two 
men had to go over the side of the ship and prod 
it with long iron bars thrust through the port- 
hole. Before it finally entered the cage it turned 
on me again, and I never yelled so loud in my 
life. The men with the bars were doing the best 
they could, but they could not quite reach the 
leopard as it crouched on the floor. I think my 
preacher’s voice saved me. Snarling, but fright- 
ened at the strange uproar, the beast backed 
away into the cage, and the keepers slammed the 
door in its face. 
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MODERN INVISIBLE WRITING 


ARLY in the war the French secret service 
E became so familiar with the more common 
forms of invisible ink that German spies 
used in sending information to The Fatherland 
that the Germans were forced to seek more sen- 
sitive and less conspicuous substances. Liquids 
that were used for secret writing, says La Na- 
ture, were no longer carried pure, but were often 
diluted from fifty thousand to five hundred thou- 
sand times. 

Frequently socks, shoe laces and other articles 
of clothing were impregnated with minute quan- 
tities of a solution, and when a spy needed to 
write he had simply to soak the tip of his sock 
or his shoe lace in a glass of water and use the 
innocent-appearing water as ink. 

It was not easy for the French to discover the 
process by which the message, which was usu- 
ally written between the lines of an ordinary 
letter, could be made legible. In the course of 


a particularly damaging secret correspondence a 
French investigator happened to notice that sev- 
eral suspected persons seemed to guard certain 
articles of their baggage with particular care. In 
July, 1917, he seized a handkerchief and sub- 
mitted it to a chemist, who, after three months 
of experimenting, discovered that it contained 
invisible ink so powerful that one part in one 
hundred million parts of water made a solution 
strong enough to write with. But in the course 
of his research the chemist made another and 
even more valuable discovery: he learned what 
the substance was that would make the writing 
visible, and as a result the government hunted 
down and exposed many spies. 

Another important result of the experiment 
was that the investigator was able to present the 
French government with an excellent secret for- 
mula for making an invisible writing fluid. A 
message written with it can be revealed only by 
applying four additional substances in a specific 
order, and unless every step of the process is 
attended to with the utmost care and precision 
the writing remains invisible. 


¢e 9 
AN OVERZEALOUS SERVANT 
S Theodore Roosevelt was riding over the 
A range one day with one of his ablest cow- 
punchers, they came upon a maverick, a 
two-year-old steer, which had never been branded. 
They lassoed him promptly and built a fire to 
heat the branding irons. 

It was- the rule of the cattlemen, says Mr. 
Hermann Hagedorn in Roosevelt in the Bad 
Lands, that a maverick belonged to the ranch- 
man on whose range it was found. This particular 
steer, therefore, belonged, not to Rodsevelt, but 
to Gregor Lang, who “claimed” the land over 
which Roosevelt and his cowboy were riding. 
The Texan started to apply the red-hot iron. 

— is Lang’s brand—a thistle,” said Roose- 
velt. 

“That’s all right, boss,” answered the cowboy. 
“T know my business.” 

“Hold on!” Roosevelt exclaimed an instant 
later. “You are putting on my brand.” 

“That’s all right. I always put on the boss’s 
brand.” 

“Drop that iron,” said Roosevelt quietly, “and 
go to the ranch and get your time. I don’t need 
you any longer.” 

The cow-puncher was amazed. “Say, what have 
I done? Didn’t I put on your brand?” 

“A man who will steal for me will steal from 
me. You're fired.” 

The man rode away. A day or so later the 
story was all over the Bad Lands. 
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A TRAPPER DE LUXE 


ARDSHIPS and vicissitudes seem a neces- 
sary part of the life of a North Woods 
trapper. Sleeping night after night in deep 

snow, “mushing” along a dim powdery trail, 
going the rounds of his traps when the thermom- 
eter is forty degrees below zero—those are some 
of the things we think of when we think of the 
fur hunter. But in Trailmakers of the North- 
west, Mr. Paul L. Haworth shows that one trap- 
per at least leads a life of idle luxury. 

A certain Dr. Greene lives on Peace River and 
runs a line of traps on bare hillsides in sight of 
his cabin. Whenever he thinks it is time to make 
the round of his line he takes a pair of powerful 
field glasses and looks to see whether any of the 
traps have been sprung. If there is an animal in 
one of them, he has only to walk out and bring 
it in; if not, he remains comfortably beside his 
cheerful fire. The method, though not ambitious, 
seems successful; one winter Dr. Greene caught 
a silver fox that he sold for several hundred 
dollars. 

eg 


HOW TO FAIL IN A DAIRY BUSINESS 


ARADOXICALLY, sometimes the best way 
P to show how to do a thing is to show 
how not to do it. Thus a West Virginia 
farmer gives some rules how not to succeed with 
cows. He says: 
Don’t weigh your milk, for then you might 
have to figure and think. 
Feed the cows timothy hay; it is good for race 
horses. 
Cow-testing associations are needless; 
show you how to save and know. 
Keep the barn hot; cows are like woodchucks. 
Don’t have many windows in the barn; the 
hired man might look out. 
Keep the water ice-cold; shivering gives the 
cows exercise. 
Avoid heavy milkers; they consume too much 
valuable time. : 
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NEW FAME FOR BOSTON 


HE true native of Boston is proud of his 
city, and when he is far from home he will 
think kindly of Faneuil Hall and of the 
Common. In Ohio recently a class in geography 
was discussing the large cities of this country. 
“And now,” remarked the teacher, “who can 
= me in one sentence what Boston is noted 
or?” 


they 


One little boy’s hand shot into the air and 


moved in furious little circles. 
“Well, Lowell, what is it?” asked the teacher. 
“I was born there!” replied the lad. 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Litile Ills” 





KATING all afternoon 

—the next day a badly 
chapped face—unless the 
skin 1s massaged at night 
with healing 


(A HEALING CREAM 


entholalum 


Always made under this signature 


It cools and soothes the pain- 
ful rawness, and its antiseptic 
action gently healsif the skin 
is broken. Use Mentholatum 
for cracked lips, chilblains, 
colds and other “little ills.” 
, Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


: Wichita, Kans. Lridgeburg, Ont. f 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

4334 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 


WRIST WATCH 


Handsome guaranteed time 
keeper, given for selling only 
40 packs of vegetable seeds at 
10c per large pack. Easily sold 
—EARN BIG MONEY OR 
PREMIUMS. Get sample lot 
today. Send no money. WE 
TRUST YOU till seeds are sold. 


AMERICAN SEED CO. ,20x.4-%2. 
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The author of Freckles, A Gul of the oe a etc., 


|| has written a new story that is declared by readers and critics to be her best. 


MAM A A TA iN 


He er - Fa ther’ S 
Daughter 


niall Gene ——— Porter 


PALATE A c ISIN DTN 


He NA i RANE 


IV LOE 
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H ER Father’s Daughter is the story of 
a girl, the daughter of a great nerve 
specialist, who to rest his own nerves took 
the girl with him on camping and fishing 
trips from childhood, and drilled her in 
the lore of the desert, the cafons, the 
mountains and the sea. After his death, 

needing money, she conceives the idea of 
starting a unique department in a modern 
magazine, and carries on the work under 
an assumed name while attending school. 


The energetic, joyous way that Linda 
Strong wins the heart of everyone in Lilac 
Valley will carry you in a spell of delight 
to the fairyland of nature which Gene 
Stratton-Porter has truthfully pictured 

| shor the environment of het few, tera 
Apilannt for rate Stratton -Pomet inte aie seoenasery gir | character. None of her books will 
HI in the purchase of nine million copies of her works. linger in your memory longer than Her 
‘| Her Father's Daughter’ is delighting both the lovers Father’s Daughter. None brings you a 


| | of her viewed sronsiews sal wad ehenicers of tl nin. : 
—_——n ; bigger message of truth and loyalty. 


How You Can Get a Pos of This Book FREE 


Send us one new subscription for The Youth's Companion, with $2.50 to pay for it, 
|| and we will present you with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s newest and best 
|| story, Her Father’s Daughter, sending the Book to you postpaid. This is the author’s 
|| copyrighted edition which cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.75 net. 


NOTE,—This Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for securing a new subscription. 
This is a special limited offer that will be withdrawn at a date to be announced later. Act now. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PARATYPHOID FEVER 


N former days people thought that typhoid 
fever was a disease with well-defined symp- 
toms and that it could easily be recognized 

by the peculiar steplike way the temperature rose 
and then gradually descended to normal. But 
after investigators had discovered a blood test 
with which they could determine with accuracy 
the nature of the disease they found that there 
was another disorder, paratyphoid, a sort of first 
cousin of typhoid, that had constantly been mis- 
taken for it. That explained the mystery of 
“second attacks” of typhoid, one attack of which 
was thought to make the patient immune; for 

. typhoid did not protect absolutely against at- 
tacks of paratyphoid. 

The incubation period of paratyphoid fever— 
that is, the time that elapses between the catch- 
ing of the disease and the appearance of the first 
symptoms—is from two days to a week. Then, 
unlike typhoid, in which for several days there is 
a gradually increasing sense of being out of sorts, 
the disease usually begins suddenly with chills, 
headache, backache and pains in the limbs. The 
temperature usually rises more rapidly than it 
does in the case of typhoid; and occasionally 
there is nosebleed, especially in children. The 
digestive organs are upset, and the appetite is 
lost; vomiting is not uncommon at the beginning 
of the attack, and diarrhcea with abdominal pain 
is of frequent occurrence. As in typhoid, there is 
an eruption of pale rose-colored spots on the 
chest, the abdomen and the back; sometimes 
they appear also on the arms, the legs and the 
face. The eruption appears toward the end of the 
first week of the fever and lasts six or seven 
days. Often there are fever blisters on the lips. 

The symptoms of paratyphoid, though so much 
like those of typhoid, are usually less severe. 
The patient is seldom so much depressed physi- 
cally, and delirium and stupor are uncommon; 
recovery is the rule, and convalescence is usually 
not protracted. The treatment of paratyphoid is 
virtually the same as that of typhoid. The chief 
thing is to see that the patient is comfortable 
and to keep up his strength. 
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OVER THE MARKET BASKETS 


HE three friends, each with a laden market 
basket on her arm, met at the corner and 
stood waiting for a car. 

“T’ve met lots of people this morning,” said 
Peggy. “Marketing is getting to be almost a 
social occasion in addition to its other pleasures.” 

“Pleasures!” echoed Constance, shifting her 
basket and flexing a strained elbow. “Pains, I 
should say. Oo-oof! I wish I hadn’t added that 
~_ five pounds. They were splendid tomatoes, 

ut —” 

“Did you get them at Moggi’s? So did I mine. 


Perfect beauties! Some day, do you know, I’m, 


going to do a poem on tomatoes—free verse. 
You needn’t laugh, Jean! Why not? They have 
the classic and poetic pomegranate beaten a mile 
for color. Pomegranates are a delusion and a 
snare, anyway. I bought one once just because of 
the Brownings; but in spite of the ‘heart within, 
blood-tinctured,’ it was a horrid, messy, uneat- 
able affair. Expensive too. Now the cheap and 
gorgeous tomato is an up-to-date pomegranate of 
the poor — O my, girls, isn’t that a title? Or, no, 
it’s better for a first line: 


“Thou — fruit! Pomegranate of the 


poo 
Hail bright tomato! Boon for every man!” 


“That’s not free verse,” objected Jean. “Free 
verse is choppier—more this way: 


“Tomatoes! 
Red tomatoes. 
Glowing, bright-bulgent, redder 
than pomegranate, 
Cheap too; 
But always red, 
Always tomatoes!” 


“I wish you two would talk sense,” said Con- 
stance. “You're too silly even to laugh at, and 
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you make my head whirl. Isn’t that trolley ever 
coming? I believe my arms will crack!” 

“Poor Connie! Rest your basket on top of the 
hydrant,” Peggy advised her. “You miss your 
car, don’t you? Jean and I have our muscles well 
hardened by this time.” 

“Mine will harden, I suppose. But I can’t see 
anything so pesky and prosaic as marketing in 
a rosy poetic haze, that’s all.” 

“Prosaic? Never! Why, markets are a kind of 
fascinating harvest home for the public during 
the season of our own crops, and a world’s agri- 
cultural exhibition when they have to depend on 
what’s imported. They’re simply full of poetry! 
They —” 

“T suppose you'll start declaiming an Ode to a 
Ripe Banana next,” murmured Constance wea- 
rily. “Or Lines to a Salted Peanut; or an Elegy 
on a Wilted Cauliflower.” 

“Observe, Jean,” hissed Peggy in a pretended 
aside, “her simple but effective use of adjectives. 
She grows poetic in spite of herself. She mocks, 
but she is becoming insensibly converted. If any- 
one immortalizes a wilted cauliflower ‘twill be 
our Constance!” 

“Stuff!” said Constance. 

Peggy waved toward the riot of color in the 
window of the Italian grocery behind them. 
“Own up, Connie. Moggi’s window there is an 
esthetic and poetically suggestive feast to any 
civilized eye; now isn’t it? Just look at the im- 
perial purple of those eggplants!” 

“John La Farge did a beautiful round stained- 
glass window once, with eggplants for the deco- 
rative theme,” declared Jean. “I saw it, and it 
was lovely.” 

“Oh, well, marketing isn’t all prose,” admitted 
Constance as their car rounded the curve. “But 
I'd be more appreciative if my arms were 
stronger.” 
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MORE CONCEALED PORTRAITS 


OME time ago The Companion printed a 
picture of the title-page of a book that 
contained a profile portrait of the author 
concealed in a vaselike ornament. The book was 
published early in the nineteenth century, but it 
was not the earliest example of that kind of 
concealed portraiture. 
The picture we show herewith is that of a 
memorial card issued by Royalist sympathizers 
during the French Revolution. On the left and 





the right of the sepulchral urn you can easily 
find the likenesses of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette facing each other. Farther to the right 
outlined by the branches of the tree is the pro- 
file of the young dauphin who died a prisoner in 
the Temple shortly after the execution of his 
father and mother. The card is in the collection 
of Mr. Clement K. Shorter, the English man of 


letters. 
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ON BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL 


OURISTS to the Grand Canyon of the Col- 

orado, like tourists in other parts of the 

world, are of every conceivable type. Bright 
Angel Trail especially has been the scene of many 
a humorous and ridiculous experience. One of the 
guides whose business it is to conduct parties 
down and up the trail has told a writer in the 
American Magazine some of the things he has 
seen there. 

You can’t size up people just by looking at 
them, he said. One hot summer day a white- 
haired woman who was at least seventy years old 
joined my party. It was as hot as blazes on top, 
and I knew it would be still hotter down in the 
canyon. I begged her, I pleaded with her, not to 
take the trip. “I’m going!” she said, and by the 
set of her jaw I knew she was. Before we got 
back half the men in the party were ready to 
cave in, but that old lady was as fresh as a 
daisy. 

One of the funniest things I ever saw was a 
fat lady who opened a red sunshade while she 
was sitting in the saddle. Her mule just naturally 
ran right out from under her. If empty air were 
a throne, she’d have made a fine queen. 

I’ve told every party I ever took down not to 
use the reins, but to give the mules their heads; 
but some folks won’t pay attention. When 
they’ve been on the trail ten minutes they think 
they know more about it than a mule that has 
been traveling it for ten years. Every time the 
mule sticks out his head, or walks a little close 
to the outside edge, they think he’s meditating 
suicide. Why, a mule hasn’t imagination enough 


_ to commit suicide, and he values his life as much 


as any human being values his. I’d be willing to 
bet anyone five hundred dollars that he couldn’t 
make his mule jump over a steep edge of the 
trail. He couldn’t even push him over! A bunch 
of us tried it once with an ornery, worthless crit- 
ter we didn’t want to waste powder on. He just 
lay down in the trail and blatted, and we had to 
give it up. 

It’s funny to hear folks telling about their 
trip—how their mules stumbled-on a pebble at 
some place where it was a drop of thousands of 
feet straight down, and they pulled up just in 
time to keep from going over. I never have the 
heart to explain that the biggest sheer drop over 
the side on the Bright Angel Trail is only fifty- 
five feet. They wouldn’t believe me if I did. 

I’ve got lots of sympathy, though, for folks 
who are scared. Some people just can’t bear to 
look down from high places; probably they are 
born that way. Yet the things they do are some- 
times so queer that you can’t help laughing. I 
remember one man who when he got to the top of 
the trail and looked down just plunged off his 
mule headfirst without even using the stirrups. 
You couldn’t have got him back on the beast for 
a thousand dollars. Another man went down as 
far as Cape Horn—maybe six hundred feet below 
the rim—and got so frightened that he slid off 
the mule and crawled all the way back on his 
hands and knees. 

I'd much rather handle a scared woman than a 
scared man. If a woman won’t listen to reason, 
you can usually scold sense into her; but when 
a man gets scared you can’t tell him a thing. 
I remember one woman who became hysterical 
on the way back. When I gave her an apple to 
eat she quieted right down; but as soon as she 
had finished the apple she got hysterics again. I 
had to keep feeding her apples all the way to 
the top! 
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A PICTURELESS LAND 


HAT the religion of the Arab forbids him 

to make a picture of any living thing has 

had a somewhat startling effect. Forbidden 
to portray anything that has life, says Mr. Wil- 
lard Price in Travel, the Arab has apparently 
thought it not worth his while to portray mere 
inanimate objects. Thus the land of the Arab, 
though it blazes with light and color that would 
make an artist’s fingers itch, is virtually a pic- 
tureless land. 

Indeed, unless a native has been much among 
Europeans he will scarcely understand a picture 
when he sees one. A traveler once proudly showed 
an Arab a photograph of his little girl. The Arab, 
supposing that he was looking at a likeness of 
the traveler’s wife, remarked, “She is indeed a 
beautiful woman!” He could not determine size 
in a picture. 

But curiously enough there are pictures on a 
wall of the bey’s palace at Constantine in Al- 
geria. Ships, forts and houses are painted there 
so crudely that at first any spectator might natu- 
rally suppose that a child had done them. But it 
seems that an old-time bey, one El] Hadj Ahmed, 
careless of the Koran and its laws, brought a 
French captive up from the dungeons, gave him 
paint pots and brushes and, setting him in front 
of the wall, ordered him forthwith to adorn it 
with pictures. 

“But I am not an artist; I am a cobbler,” the 
prisoner objected. 

“All Frenchmen are artists,” insisted the bey. 
“You shall receive twenty-five lashes a day until 
you begin. But if you make pretty pictures for 
us you shall go free.” 

The cobbler promptly turned artist and created 
what are perhaps the most childish daubs that 
adorn any palace wall in the world. But the bey 
thought they were pretty and set the shoemaker 


free. 
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TOPSY’S FLOCK 


OPSY, a half-grown shepherd dog, has, 

writes a friend of The Companion, a flock 

of her own. It is an unusual flock too, for 
every one of the members of it has, not wool, 
but feathers! The mother of the flock is a Plym- 
outh Rock hen, but Topsy is the shepherd. 
Whenever the chicks scatter she will run round 
them and gradually bring them nearer the cluck- 
ing mother. 

One day some of them had wandered off, and 
Topsy, much distressed, was making every effort 
to round them up, when a passer-by who thought 
she was going to hurt them struck at her with a 
folded paper. At once the dog set up an agonized 
barking, and finally her mistress hurried out to 
explain. Left alone again, the little dog brought 
the chicks into close formation and delivered 
them to the hen in a fairly compact group. 

Topsy was never trained to do that sort of 
thing and has never been with older shepherd 
dogs. Apparently “blood will tell.” 
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THE SPINSTER’S AGE 


HE census registration officer had learned 
the spinster’s name, occupation and par- 
entage and at last broached the dangerous 
subject of age. Then, says the’ Epworth Herald, 
this conversation took place: 
“Have the Misses Hill, who live next door, 
given you their ages?” she snapped. 
“No, Miss Brown —” 
“Well, then, I’m the same age as they.” 
“That will do,’ murmured the officer, and he 
proceeded to fill out the space with these words: 
“Miss Brown, as old as the hills.” 
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Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 


stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 


Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 


Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Clears Away Blotches 


and 


Promotes Skin Health 
Keep a jar on hand 











BOOK BARGAINS 


The following Books will be supplied at special 

prices for a limited time. They are cloth bound 

and Sonmegeed, LY present values, the 

Books are decided bargains, and offer an oppor- 

tories by writers of 

reputation at a large sa hey will be sent 
by parcel post at the prices stated. 


Regular Our 
Price Price 
SEVENTEEN + «81.90 .75 
By Booth Tarkington 
PIECES OF EIGHT 1.90 .75 
By Richard Le Gallienne 
MICHAEL O'HALLORAN e 1.90 .75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
FRECKLES . - 1.90 .75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
A 5 CONSCRIPT . . 1.50 .65 
By Homer Greene 
THE DESERT OF WHEAT . 2.00 .75 
By Zane Gre: 
THE RE-CREATION OF 
RIAN KENT . 1.75 .75 
By Harold Bell Wright 
NOMADS OF THE NORTH .. _ 1.75 .65 


By James Oliver Curwood 
VANGUARDS OF THE PLAINS 
By Margaret Hill McCarter 


1.90 .75 


a avy AIR AT ST. PETER’S 1.75 .75 
dna A. Brown 
THE | $A . . - 2.00 .65 
By Holman Day 
ooe® CHEER BOOK. . . 1.50 .75 
y Blanche E. Herbert 
THE BOY HUNTERS. . 60 .30 
y Mayne Reid 
HUNTING TRIPS ON 
THE PRAIRIE . 50 .30 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS -65 


By Booth Tarkington 
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FREE CATALO 
‘ Either pin illustrated made wi: 
ters and 2 figures, oneor two colors enamel. 
A Silver plate, 202 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling { 
: ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog. )) 
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GLASS CLOTH 


Catalog FREE. TURNER BROS. Bladen, Neb. 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK aa > 


.. Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1921 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





